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THE NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE' 


By Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


WueEN friends are met for the birthday 
of a notable fellow citizen it is customary 
to recite his achievements, but it is still 
better to consider what he has stood for, 
his aspirations and their meaning in the 
life of the community; and so when we 
assemble here to celebrate the anniversary 
of Wesleyan it is well to review the mean- 
ing, the aims, the objects and the deep 
significance of the institution. 

The New England college stands for gen- 
eral education, which, in the absence of a 
better word we may call by the much 
cultural, in contrast with 
This has been true 
No doubt a leading 


term 
vocational, training. 


abused 


from the beginning. 
motive in founding Harvard—the oldest, 
and a common type of them 
to train ministers of religion, otherwise 
Hebrew would hardly have been given so 
much prominence. But ministers were 
primarily men of general education, as 
understood in those days, rather than tech- 
nical scholars in the present sense. More- 
over, the students from the outset were by 
no means confined to such as looked for- 
ward to the church. Of the first class to 
graduate, five became ministers and four 
did not; one of the latter, with not too 


all—was 


1 Address delivered on October 12, 1931, at the 
Centennial Exercises of Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. 


rigid a character, serving as ambassador 
under both Cromwell and Charles II. In 
fact, for eighty years the clergy had, on the 
average, a slight, but only a slight, pre- 
ponderance in numbers. The college was, 
as New England colleges have always been, 
conducted for all youths seeking higher 
general education. 

Now what do we mean by general or cul- 
tural, as distinguished from vocational or 
professional education? The difference is 
hard to define, because it is not clear cut. 
The two things are not mutually exclusive ; 
they overlap, and yet the divergence is real 
and perceptible. We all recognize the dif- 
ference between a lawyer and a_ jurist, 
between a physician and a biologist, an 
engineer and a physicist, a clergyman and 
a theologian. The difference is one of 
degree, based upon the mode of approach- 
ing the subject, whether as an art to be 
practiced or an intellectual region to be 
explored. The former is the professional, 
the latter the scholarly, approach. They 
are not inconsistent, for a man may be 
both, although that is uncommon ; but they 
are different, and in most men produce a 
different attitude of mind. 

This is merely an illustration. The dis- 
tinction is not the same as that we are 
considering now, for a man may excel in 
pure science, jurisprudence, philosophy or 
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linguistics without being cultivated. He 


may hnow all about his own field and be 


That 


again is a matter of degree, not to be logi- 


ignorant and opaque to all beyond. 


cally circumscribed but none the less sig- 
Let us not for a moment assume 
either is more important than the 
The progress 


nificant. 
that 
other. Both are essential. 


of knowledge and art is maintained by 


specialists—with or without general cul- 
ture-—and so is the efficient conduct of all 


human occupations; while largeness of 
view, breadth of understanding, expansion 
of sympathy is promoted by culture. Not 
only does the individual, whether a special- 
ist or not, benefit by its possession, but the 
community profits if its intelligent citizens 
have a body of common knowledge. Most 
of this must, of course, be obtained through 
life, outside of formal instruction, by ob- 
servation, reading and conversation; and 
one of the objects of general education is, 
by opening the mind, to enable men to do 
so. To put it in another way, the object 
of general education is resourcefulness, the 
development of the mental powers so that 
they can be used in any direction; that of 
vocational so that they can be used with 
the greatest effect in one direction. Both, 
let me repeat, are of the highest impor- 
tance, and the college is concerned with the 
former. 

The difference between general and vo- 
cational education lies not in the subject 
taught. To an omniscient intelligence, 
thought and knowledge in all their mani- 
fold branches must appear, not as a com- 
plex system with distinct compartments, 
but as a single whole where every part is 
interfused with all the rest; not as a patch- 
work, but a seamless texture; not like the 
heaven studded with stars, but as a sun 
resplendent with light. The object of a 
cultural education is a faint reflection of 
that light at an immeasurable distance. 
Any subject can be studied and taught in 
a cultural or a highly specialized voca- 
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tional way, as Professor Goodwin in a Phi 
Beta Kappa many 
pointed out in the case of Greek. 


years ao 
In fact 
classical philology, commonly regarded as 
the summit of instruction in the ancient 
languages, is often taught in a vocational! 
way for the benefit of the future scholar 
rather than for that of the unprofessional! 
reader of classic literature. 

An example of the different approach 
came to my notice in college. William 
James, fresh from the medical school, gave 
a most interesting course on comparative 
anatomy and physiology, and found that 
he could pick out the men who intended to 
study medicine by their special attention to 
the fragments of human anatomy included 
therein. Those fragments would be in- 
significant when they came to study anat- 
omy in the medical school, but they stored 
them away at the expense of the larger 
scientific aspects of James’ teaching. This 
illustrates the difficulty of teaching a sub- 
ject both to men who are taking it for a 
vocational object and those who are not. 
Either the former will get far less than 
they would in a professional school, or for 
the latter it will have little cultural value. 
Such a course is almost certain to fall be- 
tween two stools and rest securely on 
neither. People often argue that if a sub- 
ject can be either cultural or vocational 
both results may be obtained in a single 
course. The answer is that while it may 
be taught in either way there is little use 
in trying to teach it in both. Hence the 
best results are reached by having general 
education end before the vocational begins. 

Almost every subject may be taught in a 
cultural way, indeed in a way to be in itself 
a broad general education. History, for 
instance, may include not only politics, 
wars, biography and the growth of states 
and institutions, as is usual, but also the 
progress of literature, philosophy, art and 
science. References to literature are more 
common; but how many teachers of En- 


address 
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clish history allude, save in the most cur- 
sory way, if at all, to the work of Harvey, 
Newton, Jenner and Faraday, point out 
the scientific bearing thereof or the signifi- 
cance for the advance of civilization? Yet 
the theory of gravitation, for example, pro- 
foundly modified human thought, and the 
calculus, invented by Newton and Leibnitz, 
is probably the most important single in- 
tellectual tool acquired by man since the 
alphabet, Arabic notation and algebra. 

One can see how other subjects could be 
taught in a highly comprehensive way, and 
many teachers do it so far as they can, but 
to carry it to the point of universal culture 
would require infinite time and omniscient 
instruetors. The first of these can not be 
compressed within the period of adoles- 
cence, and the second do not exist. When 
the range of human knowledge was far less 
than it is now, to obtain it all may have 
been feasible; but a Casaubon has been im- 
possible since his day, if it was not really 
so then. To know everything can be 
achieved only, as the squib about Benjamin 
Jowett put it, by claiming that what one 
does not know is not knowledge. A special- 
ist sometimes comes near this by assuming 
in his teaching that things outside his field 
are unimportant to his students, and by 
striving to get their whole time for his own 
subject. In a professional or graduate 
school, where the object is not general but 
vocational education, this is proper; but 
in the college we can ask each instructor to 
remember that his department covers only 
a fraction of universal knowledge, and that 
the student should be learning other 
branches also. 

With this eaution in mind instruction 
can not practically go far afield of the 
special subject taught, and the student 
must get his general education from a few 
facets, each showing a limited point of 
view. Some one may object that this is 
asking him to do the trick of the man on 
the staff of the Eatanswill Gazette who for 
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an editorial on Chinese metaphysies read 
in the ‘‘Eneyclopedia Britannica’’ the 
articles on metaphysics and on China and 
combined the information. But this is not 
so, because the object is not a conspectus 


of all learning, but a broadening of the 


mind by acquaintance with different types 
of thought, an outlook beyond one’s own 
vocation, an ability to see it in a larger 
than a technical light. That is what a 
liberal college is for. 

We are faced then by the paradox that 
general culture must be imparted by the 
study of particular subjects taught by 
specialists; and we may also observe that 
a wide smattering of many things does not 
serve the purpose. It is apt to leave in 
the mind of the ordinary student a chaotic 
mass of vague generalizations—that such a 
one was a great man, or an event or idea a 
good thing—without giving him the power 
of accurate and refined analysis and dis- 
crimination. Unless a man has mastered 
some subject thoroughly he has not learned 
to know the difference between profound 
and superficial knowledge, either in him- 
self or in others. This may not be so im- 
portant for those who afterwards enter a 
professional school where they will learn 
one thing well, but it is essential for others, 
and saves them from a snare that entraps 
too many people in our day of a universal 
modicum of education. 

General or cultural is the most difficult 
form of education because all higher learn- 
ing is essentially a process of self-educa- 
tion, and depends on the active desire of 
the student to obtain it. He believes in the 
value of the tools of his vocation, and 
therefore his will to learn in a professional 
school may usually be assumed. Even if 
he studies there many things he will never 
use, he is told they are an essential part of 
his training, and he accepts them on faith. 
But he often fails to understand the object 
and meaning of a wider general education. 
He does not see its use to him. While he 
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appreciates the specific knowledge required 
in his future career, the greatest tool of all, 
a brain trained to think freely and broadly, 
seems to him vague and intangible. He 
most terms of 


thinks, as people do, in 


knowledge, finds that much of it has been. 


forgotten, and wonders what good it has 
been to him. A college graduate some- 
times says he took in college courses in 
Greek and German and now can not read 
either, in philosophy and can not recall 
what was the special contribution of Des- 
cartes, several more in history and knows 
searcely a date; and therefore suspects 
that the whole thing was a waste of time. 
Of such a one Professor Kittredge asks 
how many pounds of beef he has consumed 
since graduation and how much of them 


has remained in his system in the form 


they were eaten, for if any of them did he 


would be dead. 

The very enlargement of knowledge has 
greatly increased the difficulty of a general 
education. Two hundred years ago it was 
believed to consist in a body of learning 
sufficient for the man of culture and not 
too large to be covered by an undergradu- 
Hence there was a fixed curriculum 
ivery well- 


ate. 
for all, and it had two effects. 
educated man was presumed to be familiar 
with certain things within and outside of 
that curriculum. He was ashamed not to 
understand a Latin quotation, and, although 
not a part of formal instruction, he felt 
an obligation to read the classic works in 
the literature of his mother tongue. But 
when a growth in the range of knowledge 
rendered a rigid curriculum impossible, 
and foreed the adoption of numerous elec- 
tives, so that no man could cover any large 
part of the ground, there came to be no 
part of it a college graduate was ashamed 
not to know. One hears a student remark 
of some topie with which we expect him to 
be familiar, ‘‘No, I did not take a course 
on that subject.’’ 

Another result of the change has been a 
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lessening of the spirit of competition, 
President Hadley pointed out how we have 
forgotten that a curriculum meant running 
a race. Under the fixed curriculum there 
was constant emulation, and much was 
expected of those who stood at the top. 
At Harvard, and I presume elsewhere, 
graduates, although not themselves of high 
rank, knew who the first scholars were in 
all the classes near their time; but after 
free electives came, there were, and could 
Yet the desire for 
competition springs eternal in the breast 
of youth, and it is noteworthy that the de- 
velopment of intercollegiate athletics is 
contemporaneous with the downfall of the 
fixed curriculum. While there are other 
causes for its growth the coincidence is by 
Some people 


be, no first scholars. 


no means wholly accidental. 
have thought scholarship might be helped 
by abolishing these athletie contests, but 
although these are no doubt now excessive, 
it is futile to attempt to encourage one 
good form of activity by suppressing an- 
other. 

When the free elective system was intro- 
duced it was expected to result in greater 
eagerness for study by permitting each 
man to pursue the subject in which he 
was most interested ; but while it was a great 
help to the earnest student who knew 
what he wanted to learn—commonly in a 
more or less vocational direction—it did 
not stimulate the indifferent. To some 
extent it had the opposite effect by foster- 
ing a search for courses that were deemed 
easy. Everywhere to-day it has been 
modified to compel the student to select a 
series of courses intelligently planned. 

We have changed, or we should change, 
our ideas of a general or cultural educa- 
tion from the acquiring of a definite body 
of knowledge to a familiarity with the di- 
verse phases of human thought, and espe- 
cially to training the mind to deal accu- 
rately and seriously with the manifold 
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complex ideas it will meet in life; and 
above all we must make the student see 
that the highest excellence he can attain 
in the work provided in college for that 
Many 
years ago I was told this was impossible, 


purpose is deeply worth while. 


that the serious devotion to study of the 
professional school could not be brought 
I did not, and I do not, 
believe it; and now that every college is 


into the college. 


striving for it, the results show how much 
can be done by systematic and persistent 
effort. 
have this as the same major problem, and 


In our various institutions we all 
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therefore it is a pleasure to take part in 
the anniversary of one of our sisters who 
has ealled her sons and friends about her 
as she pauses for a day on her beneficent 
march. 

To those who in the past hundred years 
have here fed the flame of learning when 
those 
light 
stream forth, we bring our gratitude to- 


the fire around was burning low, to 
who in better days have made the 
day. To those now here, or who will come 
hereafter, we bring in full measure joy for 
the opportunities that beckon 
ever-rising path. 


from an 


TEACHER-TRAINING CURRICULA FOR 
DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING’ 


By Dean MILTON BENNION 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


By way of preface, let it be noted that 
the most enlightened curricula alone may 
be very ineffective without appropriate 
character and personality on the part of 
the teacher’s college faculty and students. 

A first step, therefore, will be selection 
of faculty and development of a plan for 
selection of students. Prospective teachers 
who are merely seeking the shortest route 
to an occupation as a means of making a 
living will never transform the world, ir- 
respective of the care with which institu- 
tions plan their curricula. The prospec- 
tive teacher, to be effective, must put 
service to fellowmen above financial gain, 
must attack the teachers’ problems with 
enthusiasm as well as with intelligence; 
and must himself exhibit the social quali- 
ties and attitudes that the school seeks to 
develop in the pupils. This is, of course, 
not altogether a matter of native endow- 

1 Read before the Department of Preparation 


Teachers, World Federation of Education 
Associations, Denver, Colorado, July 27, 1931. 


of 


ment; experience in and out of school may 
contribute much toward developing a de- 
sirable teaching personality. 

This experience should include wide and 
varied social contacts, either through 
travel or by reading, or better still, by 
both. The teacher-training curricula can 
at least make provision for the kind of 
reading that will contribute toward inter- 
national understanding. what 
this shall be in any particular case will de- 
pend in part upon what the college grade 
student has done in the elementary and 
secondary schools. In any case the teach- 
ers college student can further develop his 
knowledge of world literature and extend 
his acquaintance with contemporary pub- 
lications that will further his understand- 
ing and appreciation of the various races 
and nations of the world. This will call 
for greater emphasis upon world literature 
and geography, including the fundamental 
facts and principles of anthropology, than 
is now generally given in teacher-training 


Exactly 
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institutions. While the study of technical 
English (grammar and composition) is es- 
sential, this study is wholly inadequate if 
not supplemented by studies in literature; 
not merely English and American litera- 
ture, but the great masterpieces of the 
world. 

We suggest, therefore, a course in world 
literature, coordinate with required courses 
This 
not 
The masterpieces of India and 


in English. course in world litera- 


ture should be restricted to western 
nations. 
China may well be included with those of 
Palestine, Greece, Rome, France, Germany, 
Italy and Spanish 
The 
course should be truly cosmopolitan, and 
both To 


become acquainted with the masterpieces 


Seandinavia, Russia, 


and English-speaking countries. 


historical and contemporary. 
of the great nations of the world is a ma- 
understanding 


and appreciating the peoples that pro- 


jor contribution toward 
duced them. 

Of similar import is a study of the art 
all In this 
fortunately, translations are not 
Both art and handicrafts speak 
a universal language. Research in anthro- 
pology has revealed the fact that many 
primitive peoples attained marvelous skill 


and handierafts of nations. 
ease, 


necessary. 


in artistic expression. Knowledge of this 
fact tends to create a respect for primitive 
peoples that has thus far been too rare 
among people who call themselves civil- 
ized. There has, of course, been greater 
appreciation of the works of art of the 
great historic peoples. This appreciation 
should be systematically developed in the 
not that all children of the future 
are to become artists, but that they may 
have a reasonable degree of artistic judg- 
and the 
sources of artistic productions and the 
value of art as a part of the common social 


schools: 


ment, may more fully realize 


heritage. 
Music, too, speaks a universal language, 
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a language that may be understood by al! 
normal people. Here again the schools can 
teach to all children appreciation of the 
contributions of all nations, both histori- 
eal and contemporary, to the common 
social inheritance in musie. Children 
should be made acquainted with the folk 
songs and the national anthems of the vari- 
ous nations, as well as with the great pro- 
ductions of While the 
majority of children may not have ability 
or opportunity themselves to reproduce the 
music of the great masters, practically all 
ean with training, learn to appreciate it, 
and to participate in the singing of folk 
songs and national anthems. Such partici- 
pation will doubtless contribute toward 
international understanding and 
will. 

We are not convinced that every teacher 
can become a successful leader in music. 
Most schools can, however, be departmen- 
talized to the extent of having the music 
classes taught by one especially gifted and 
trained for the work. In some rural 
schools, on the other hand, the teacher 


classical music. 


good- 


must direct all studies and activities. 
Teachers in training for these schools 


should have both native ability and train- 
All teachers should have at 
least as much training in music as is de- 
sirable for all pupils of the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Closely allied to folk songs, and also 
speaking a universal language, are thie 
games and rhythmic activities of historical 
and contemporary peoples. Many such 
activities are common to primitive and 
civilized man. This common interest of 
mankind in games is very strikingly illus- 
trated in the motley crowds that attend 
college football games, publie baseball, and 
other such substitutions of universal in- 
terest and enthusiasm for universal par- 
ticipation. Teachers in training should 
learn to know and to participate in a vari- 


ing in music. 
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ety of games and rhythmic movements and 
to be able to lead children in these activi- 
ties. In highly organized school systems 
physical education teachers may be pro- 
vided who will be familiar with the many 
national games and folk dances. In this 
connection teachers of physical education 
may join with teachers of art and world 


literature in reproducing the plays, 


cames, and costumes of foreign peoples. 
This may become a very effective means of 


developing sympathetic international un- 
derstanding. It comes near to demon- 
strating the truth of St. Paul’s pronounee- 
ment that ‘‘God hath made of one blood 
all the nations of the earth.’’ At any rate 
they all participate freely in a native 
tendeney to play, to imitate, and to engage 
in rhythmie movements. 

Another very important, but 
neglected subject in teacher-training insti- 
tutions is human geography. This neglect 
is also characteristic of the senior high 
schools; thus the student enters the teach- 
ers college defective in this type of knowl- 
elge, which is far more important to the 
majority of teachers than is geometry. 
Yet fateful tradition impels the colleges to 
require for entrance the one, while it 
neither requires for entrance nor gives 
adequate instruction in the other. A gen- 
eration ago geography was a common 
study in secondary schools and in normal 
schools having preparatory departments. 
This was, however, as a rule, physical 
geography or physiography. The human 
geography recently introduced as a college 
subject is generally restricted to the rela- 
tion of man to his physical environment 
the interaction between these two. 
This is, of course, basic and important as 
an aspect of geography, but it is primarily 
only the foundation upon which adequate 
education in human geography should be 
built. It should be followed by direct 
study of the races and nationalities of 


much 


and 
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mankind and the influences of social envi- 
ronment. Objection may be raised on the 
ground that this would be carrying geog- 
raphy into the fields of anthropology and 
sociology. If this be a valid conclusion the 
remedy lies not in neglect of these topies 
or in parceling them out to different de- 
partments in a teachers college, but rather 
in renaming the course. Call it, if you 


will, an orientation course in race and 
national characteristics and relationships. 
The artificial the 
should not be allowed to impede develop- 
ment of the most effective curricula. 


There are contemporary publications in 


divisions of selences 


abundance from which may be selected 
suitable readings for such a course. It 
should be taught by a 
equipped by wide social contacts and sym- 
pathetic understanding of races and na- 
tionalities, in addition to his academic 
training; such a teacher can make a major 
contribution toward teacher training for 
international understanding and good-will. 

Somewhat closely allied to this course is 
one in social psychology, which is now 
given either by the department of psychol- 
ogy or by that of sociology. Here again 
the conflicting claims of the departments 
should not be permitted to impede prog- 
ress. The course should be given by the 
teacher who can best realize the objectives. 
This course should not be very technical, 
not a laboratory science patterned after 
physies. It should be more human than 
highly technical, more practical than 
theoretical, more a treatment of human 
nature as a whole in its social relations 
than a detailed study of phases of human 
nature abstracted from their concrete 
setting. 

One of the troublesome problems of the 
teachers college administrator is to secure 
to students the practical results of the 
work of scholars in all fields without over- 
whelming them with the technical terms 


person who is 
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and procedures with which the specialist is 
concerned, and in which the non-specialist 
student victim may become lost, if not 
paralyzed. If the student is to be the 
than the 
should have opportunity to learn, in as 


beneficiary rather victim he 
simple terms as the subject will permit, the 
most fundamental outcomes and pedagogi- 
eal applications of the principles of the 
This 


should determine the nature of the course 


human sciences studied. purpose 
in social psychology and the department 
or the instructor who is to give it. 

It should not be inferred that the so- 
including 


the psychology of the learning process, is 


called individual psychology, 


to be neglected. Such a study may be a 
highly desirable prerequisite to the course 
in social psychology as well as a very 


of the equipment of a 
There remains, however, the fact 


necessary part 
teacher. 
that a course in social psychology such as 
has been here indicated may contribute 
very greatly to the teacher’s understand- 
ing of people by groups and in group rela- 
tionships, thus enabling him more suceess- 
fully to develop in pupils that interna- 
tional understanding that is basic to good- 
will and the peace of the world. 

What has been said of social geography 
and social psychology is also true in large 
This is 
But here again, 
as a rule, college courses in history are 


measure of other social studies. 
especially true of history. 


in practice too highly specialized. All 
students in a teachers college can not 
specialize in history. The courses, how- 
ever, are often constructed for those who 
do. Thus, under prevailing practice, the 
majority of teachers college students may 
receive somewhat intensive training in one 
period of history at the expense of appal- 
ling ignorance of other periods, and with 
no clear conception of the general course 
of history, and of the debt that the peoples 
of the later periods owe to their predeces- 
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sors. The history of modern Europe can 
not mean what it should to the student 
without knowledge of the civilizations of 
Palestine, Greece, and Rome; these, in 
turn, need to be illuminated by knowledge 
of the earlier civilizations of the Orient. 
The history teacher may readily agree 
with this, but may disagree concerning the 
remedy here suggested. 

History specialists, like specialists in 
science, have generally been more success- 
ful in analysis and abstraction of parts of 
reality for detailed study than they have 
been in synthesis and interpretation of the 
meaning of the whole. For purposes of 
either historical or scientific investigations 
abstractions from the whole are doubtless 
justified. Teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools, however, need to have 
brought together in 
inter- 


these abstractions 
their conerete relationships, and 
preted as to their meaning for life and 
social living. We suggest, therefore, that 
history courses for teachers college stu- 
dents be reorganized along the lines of 
what is now being undertaken in the 
course in world history in secondary 
schools, but upon a somewhat broader, as 
well as more intensive scale. 

The required history in a teachers col- 
lege should be primarily a history of civ- 
ilization from its beginnings with primi- 
tive man, and should inelude all the 
nations and races that have contributed 
toward developing all the types of eiviliza- 
tion extant. There is now no justification 
for omitting from such history courses 
China, Japan, and India; nor need there 
be, for the majority of teachers college 
students separate courses in European and 
American history, to say nothing of the 
omission from so-called American history 
courses, of practically all reference to 
American history other than that of the 
United States, except as this nation has 
quarreled with fellow American nations. 
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Europe, North and South America, and 
some parts of Asia, Africa, Australia, and 
many islands of the seas have contributed 
toward development of a common civiliza- 
tion which now belongs not to any one 
nation or group of nations, but to all man- 
kind. To make clear and impressive this 
fact should be a major objective of the 
history courses in the teachers college. 

Akin to history and of major impor- 
tance in developing international under- 
standing and appreciation is biography. 
If not offered in teachers colleges as a sepa- 
rate course it may be attached to either 
the course in world history or the course 
in world literature as directed reading 
for information and character apprecia- 
tion. The biographies read should be of 
persons who have made the most outstand- 
ing contributions to human well-being, 
whether physical, intellectual or spiritual. 
Such reading brings to mind most effee- 
tively the debt of each nation to other 
nations. Every teacher should become 
qualified to direct the biographical read- 
ings of young people. It is a source of 
many character values, in addition to its 
possible contribution to international un- 
derstanding. 

Also 


course in 


is the 
now 


history 
relations, 


closely akin to 
international 
offered as an elective in some institutions. 
course the most momentous 
social and political problems of this gen- 
eration may be dealt with directly and 
specifically. This is not to underestimate 
the importance of domestic social and po- 
litical problems; these, too, should be 
studied most earnestly. But what, at any 
time, may become of domestic institutions 
and practices, so long as they are subject 
to the hazards of international lawless- 
ness? Yet eurrent international problems 
and institutions are but little understood 
by the great mass of citizens; and may not 
soon be adequately understood unless de- 


In such a 
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velopment of such understanding is made 
a major function of the schools. The most 
momentous undertakings of far sighted 
humanitarians and statesmen fall short of 
realization because citizens of a_ boasted 
democracy act upon their prejudices; and 
partisan politicians, on partisan interests 
rather than upon knowledge and proper 
evaluation of facts and principles. A 
course in international relations for all 
teachers will be one step in the direction 
of bringing about better understanding 
and more intelligent action on the part of 
the nations who are, or ought to be, eo- 
operating in the peaceful solution of world 
problems. Such a course will, to be sure, 
include thorough study of the League of 
Nations, the World Court, the Paris Pact 
and all other important institutions and 
measures for world cooperation for the 
common good of mankind. 

International dependence can be very 
strikingly illustrated in classes in econom- 
The material advantages of friendly 
international trade are 


ies. 
cooperation in 
manifest to any one familiar with eco- 
nomie geography; the social and spiritual 
benefits, too, should not be overlooked. 
Economies, as a secondary school study at 
any rate, is relinquishing the coldly finan- 
It is concerned rather 


factors 


cial point of view. 
with the influence of 
upon the total life of men, individually, 
When this point of view 
through 


economic 


and collectively. 
becomes’ generally 
education, tariff wars will be no more; thus 
one great barrier to international coopera- 
tion will be removed. Knowledge of the 
fundamental principles and more _ espe- 
cially of the ethical aspects of economics 
should be part of the equipment of every 
teacher. 

International relations much a 
matter of government that it 
would seem to be quite necessary that 
teachers should engage in a study that 


established 


is so 


actions 
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passes under the name comparative gov- 
should, of 
course, have a good working knowledge of 


ernments. Every teacher 
his own government; but it is also impor- 
tant that he should understand and appre- 
forms of 
He 


should also know the handicaps of peoples 


ciate the merits of other civic 


organization and administration. 


who have to struggle with backward and 
reactionary governments, and be able to 
them in their efforts 


sympathize with 


toward civie reforms. 


Finally, we suggest for consideration 
another very important, though much 
neglected study for teachers; namely, 


social ethics. Ethical considerations enter 
into the solution of all social problems. 
These considerations are of primary im- 
portance in the affairs of family, church, 
and state; they are also foundational to 
This applies 
with equal force to international law and 
to the conduct of international affairs. 


law and its administration. 


Ethics has most commonly been thought 
of as relating to personal conduct and re- 
lations obtaining between persons, as such. 
This type of ethies has its place; we are, 
however, here concerned primarily with 
the relation of the individual to social in- 
stitutions and of these institutions to each 
other. The use of ethical concepts in the 
discussion of current social problems is so 
common as to make the use of these con- 
cepts, clear or otherwise, almost as com- 
Yet 
in teacher training and secondary school 
curricula the subject of ethics is almost as 
universally neglected as were courses in 
the mother tongue a few generations ago. 


mon as is use of the mother tongue. 


The mother tongue they already know, let 
them study something else, seems then to 
Educational 
experience, however, has led to a policy of 
attempts to improve upon imperfect 
knowledge and mother tongue 
designed to 


have been the assumption. 


use of 


courses especially 


through 
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overcome these imperfections; this with- 
out relaxing indirect and more genera! 
methods of linguistic improvement. So 
now it seems generally to be taken for 
granted that the individuals of the high 
school and the college know what is right 
and what is wrong and therefore need no 
instruction in ethies. It is quite true that 
they may know the most common moral 
precepts in the abstract; it is also true 
that they may fail woefully in their at- 
tempts to apply these precepts to the com- 
plex social life. 
They may even fail to carry over these 


problems of modern 
precepts into their relations to industry 
and business, to say nothing of their rela- 
tions to the state and to mankind at large, 
on the one hand, and to the interrelations 
of institutions, nations, and races, on the 
other. 

Some edueators intensely interested in 
the ethical aspects of the social studies 
have assumed that these aspects will be 
sufficiently brought out in each of the 
social studies without provision 
course in ethics as such. 


for a 
This assumption, 
as we have just pointed out, is comparable 
to that of making no provision for instruec- 
tion in the mother tongue on the ground 
that it may be adequately eared for inci- 
dentally. In the one ease there is need for 
correct usage, in the other case, for right 
moral judgments, but to secure these edu- 
cational results there is in both cases also 
need of direct instruction by one who is 
especially prepared to teach the more dil- 
ficult and technical phase of these subjects. 

Language composition and social ethics 
are furthermore alike in that each draws 
upon other subjects for content. As one 
should not write chiefly about grammar 
and composition; so in the study of social 
ethies one’s major concern is not with 
moral judgments in the abstract, but with 
their applications in the concrete situa 
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tions of social, political and economic life. 
Without these concrete applications of 
ethical theory the study would be barren. 

Ethical standards had their beginnings 
in the small group, clan or tribe. These 
standards were not universally applied to 
persons without the group or between 
eroups. In ancient times the obligation of 
Greek to barbarian was not the same as 
that of Greek to Greek; that of Jew to 
Gentile not the same as that of Jew to Jew. 
As to extension of recognized ethical codes 
to the relations between the larger units, 
such as independent states, we are even 
now struggling to secure such recognition 
and to establish corresponding practices in 
international affairs. This result can be 
attained only by systematic, strenuous, 
and unrelenting effort. It is but yesterday 
that ‘‘gentlemen’’ settled their questions 
of personal honor by dueling; and ques- 
tions of vital interest, by lawless means. 
These practices have now been supplanted 
by systematic means of determining and 
administering justice. It will be a great 
epoch in the history of ethics and of man- 
kind when dueling and lawlessness _be- 
tween nations may be supplanted by 
international justice, fairly and peacefully 
determined. Why neglect in the teacher- 
training institutions a most important 
means of hastening the process? 

In ease the teacher-training course is too 
brief to inelude adequate instruction in 
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separate courses in all of the subjects here 
listed and others essential to the prepara- 
tion of teachers, it is possible to include in 
the course in social ethics many of the 
most fundamental problems of sociology, 
economies, and civics, treated from the 
ethical point of view. The course may be 
so organized as to become an orientation 
course for the social studies. Such usage 
is especially valuable in teacher training 
institutions.’ 

In summary it may be said that as 
practically every aspect of school cur- 
ricula may make some contribution to in- 
ternational understanding, so may every 
aspect of teacher training curricula help 
to qualify teachers for their part in the 
process; toward this end, however, some 
subjects are more effective than others. 
For this reason in the reconstruction of 
teacher-training curricula emphasis should 
be given to development of adequate 
courses in world literature, music, art (in- 
eluding handicrafts), recreation in physi- 
activities, social geography, world 
international relations, social 
including 


eal 
history, 
psychology and 
important aspects of civics, economics and 
sociology. Emphasis upon these studies in 
four or more years of study and profes- 
sional training beyond high school may do 
much toward bringing about better inter- 
national understanding and extension of 
justice and good-will to all mankind.® 


social ethics, 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BRITISH EDUCATION IN 1930 

THE annual report of the British Board of 
Edueation for the year 1930 has been published. 
According to a summary in the London Times, 
the board states that further considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the reorganization of 
schools in accordance with the principles of 
the Hadow Report. The total number of exist- 
ing departments affected by schemes of reor- 
ganization during the year was 1,202, as com- 


pared with 1,103, 742 and 552 for the three 
preceding years, while the number of existing 
departments reorganized during the nine months 
ending December 31, 1930, already amounted to 


2See ‘‘Orientation through Social Ethies,’’ 
Journal of Higher Education, May, 1931. 

3 Graduate students and experienced teachers of 
senior college standing may well add to this pro- 
gram of studies a course in ‘‘Comparative Edu- 


eation.’’ 
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942, as compared with 807 for the same period 
of the previous year. The great number of new 
schools opened during the year were organized 
on Hadow lines. A classification made after 
consideration of the age statisties furnished by 
school authorities showed that the number of 
senior departments had risen from 883 on 
March 31, 1929, with 209,899 pupils of 11 
vears of age and over, to 1,017 on March 31, 
1930, with 238,681 pupils of 11 years of age 
or over. These departments contained on March 
31, 1930, 15.3 per cent. of the total number of 
pupils in publie elementary schools aged 11 and 
over, as compared with 12.6 per cent. on the 
same date in the previous year. The number 
of departments classified as junior had risen 
from 2,518 with 500,126 pupils to 3,212 with 
665,999 Of these the majority for 
junior boys and about half of those for junior 


pupils. 


girls were restricted to pupils over the age of 
seven on admission. 

The reorganization movement has extended 
to voluntary as well as to council schools, and 
on March 31, 1930, there were in voluntary 
schools 151 senior departments (114 Church 
of England, 29 Catholie and 
others), and 1,330 junior departments (1,181 
Chureh of England, 109 Roman Catholie and 
40 others). 
endeavor to redistribute the children in their 


Roman eight 


Voluntary school managers usually 


schools between a group of schools. belonging 
to the same denomination, but this is not 
always practicable, and the board is glad to be 
able again to record that there have been several 
instances during the year under review in which 
a friendly cooperation between the managers 
and the local edueation authority has resulted 
in arrangements being made for pupils from a 
junior voluntary school to proceed to a council 
senior school, or vice versa. The number of 
schools on March 31, 1930, was 20,803, with 
30,429 departments, as compared with 20,747 
schools with 30,522 departments on the same 
date in the previous year. The year was again 
one of great building activity on the part of 
local education authorities, the approved capital 
expenditure amounting to £5,509,505, as eom- 
pared with £4,298,909 and £3,859,614 for the 
two preceding years. 

Progress continued to be made in the elimina- 


large classes. The total number of 


tion of 
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classes with over 50 pupils on the register fell 
from 10,883 on March 31, 1929, to 10,017 on 
Mareh 31, 1930. 
306 senior classes (limited to children over 11) 
with more than 50 pupils, as compared with 514 
on March 31, 1929. In addition, the number of 
senior classes containing more than 40 but not 
more than 50 fell from 6,362 to 5,193. The 
total number of children on the register of 
publie elementary schools maintained by local 


There were on that date only 


edueation authorities on March 31, 1930, was 
5,527,113, as compared with 5,512,283 in the 
previous year. A considerable improvement is 
reported in the provision made for practical in- 
struction in the ease of pupils over 11, and in 
particular there has been an increase in the 
number of departments which make provision 
for this important subject on the school prem- 
ises. 

The number of secondary schools recognized 
by the board as eligible for grant continues to 
increase and on March 31, 1930, reached a total 
of 1,354, as compared with 1,341 in 1929. The 
number of pupils was 394,105, as compared 
with 386,933 in 1929. Of 66,741 pupils who 
left grant-aided secondary schools in 1929-30 
after reaching the age of 14, 2,477 boys and 
1,352 girls were known to have proceeded direct 
Of these 64.3 per cent. were 
ex-publie elementary school pupils. For the 
previous year the corresponding figures were 
2,336 boys and 1,302 girls out of 67,998. The 
increase in the number of students at continua- 
tion, technical and commercial schools still con- 
tinues and particularly those attending evening 
courses. 


to universities. 


EXPENDITURES ON MEDICAL INSPEC- 
TION IN THE SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


THE Federal Office of Education in studying 
the amount spent on medical inspection in the 
schools of the United States finds that the ex- 
penditures for medical, including dental, in- 
spection in cities with a population of 100,000 
or more average about 67 cents per child of the 
school census population. 

The minimum expenditure is 7.7 cents and 
the maximum is $2.55. Where the expenditures 
are given separately, the comparative cost of 
dental work runs from one seventh of that for 
medical inspection to, in two cities, an excess 
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over medical inspection. Probably in most of 
the cities there is considerable expenditure for 
treatment of dental defects. 

For medical inspection in the group alone 


the average expenditure reported separately by 
22 cities was 43 cents per child. 
spection in these same cities the expenditure 


For dental in- 
was 17 cents per child. The medical and dental 
costs are probabiy mostly for salaries. 

The expenditure for physical education was 
$1.21 per child as the average for the 18 cities 
Probably this was 
chiefly for salaries of special teachers. The 
highest expenditure was $2.85 per child (school 
census) and the lowest 8 cents per child. It is 
quite probable that in the cities reporting very 
low expenditures most of the teaching is done 


of this group reporting. 


by regular teachers. 

Only three cities reported separately expendi- 
tures for “health education” and only seven for 
“nutrition work.” For the latter the average 
cost was 6 cents per child. The average ex- 
penditure by six cities for “mental hygiene” 
(whatever this might include) was 93 cents per 
child. 

In reply to the question, “What official is in 
charge of all of your health work?” 23 super- 
intendents (about one third) replied, “A di- 
rector of health,” or “director of hygiene”; four 
answered “The director of medical inspection” ; 
one “The director of physical welfare’; one 
“The superintendent,” and one “The assistant 
superintendent.” The remaining cities of this 
group did not answer the question. 

Turning to the group of cities with a popu- 
lation ranging from 30,000 to 100,000 the fol- 
lowing facts were ascertained : 

In the 56 cities furnishing data an average 
of 81 cents per child (school census) is paid 
tor medical and dental inspection. The highest 
is $2.10 and the lowest 9 cents per child. * In 
the same cities an average of $1.32 per child is 
paid for physical education, with a maximum 
ot nearly $5 and a minimum of 14 cents. 

Figures for the cost of health education were 
given by 13 cities (and in all but one separately 
for physical education). The average expendi- 
ture per pupil under this heading in these cities 
was 65 cents; the highest $1.78, and the lowest 

1 cents. In the city spending the highest for 
“health education” the expenditures for “physi- 
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cal education” were $1.85 or approximately the 
In some cities these were five times as 
high as for “health 
cities reporting expenditures for mental hygiene 


same. 
education.” In the 10 


the average was 19 cents per child. 


THE EDWARD S. HARKNESS LIBRARY 
AND SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Accorpinag to The New York Times plans 
were filed on October 19 for the six-story Ed- 
ward S. Harkness Library and School of Li- 
brary Service to be built by Columbia Univer- 
sity in 114th Street between Amsterdam Avenue 
and Broadway. James Gamble Rogers, the 
architect, estimated the cost of the building at 
$3,500,000. 

The structure will be 107.10 feet high and 
will oceupy a plot 264.8 by 167.4 feet, taking 
up a part of South Field. It will face the Low 
Memorial Library, long since outgrown, which 
in the future will be used to house special col- 
lections and manuscripts, an exhibition hall and 
offices of the president, secretary and trustees. 

Excavations on the site are virtually com- 
pleted, the contractors are expected to start con- 
struction without delay. The schedule calls for 
opening the structure for the fall session in 
1933. 

The design will be in harmony with the other 
buildings of the university group. The library’s 
capacity at first will be 2,900,000 volumes, but 
stacks may be carried higher when needed to 
provide an ultimate capacity of 4,000,000 vol- 
umes, making the building one of the largest 
college library structures in the country. The 
Sterling Library at Yale has an ultimate ea- 
pacity of about 5,000,000 volumes. The present 
Low Memorial Library, built thirty-five years 
ago, has a capacity of 750,000 volumes. Since 
the university’s collection is almost double that 
total, the overflow and various special collee- 
tions have been scattered about in seven or eight 
buildings. 

A feature of the layout in the new building 
will be the concentration of the fifteen tiers of 
stacks, many of which will measure 154 by 80 
feet, in the center of the library, leaving all 
outside space free for windows and reading 
quarters. The basement facilities will include 
a lecture room seating 300. 
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On the first floor will be the Columbia Col- 
lege reading room, eight seminar rooms and two 
reserved book rooms. The main reading room, 
which will measure 200 by 48 feet, with a ceil- 
ing height of more than 30 feet, will be on the 
north side of the second floor, overlooking South 
Field. the adminis- 


trative offices, periodical and reference rooms, 


On this floor also will be 


cataloguing department and a browsing room. 
The browsing room, intended for leisure perusal 
of standard literature, will be equipped with 
eighty easy chairs and floor lamps. 

Fourteen graduate reading and _ research 
rooms will be prévided on the third floor, each 
for a different department of the university 
classes. The School of Library Service, now in 
old East Hall, will have expanded facilities on 
the fourth and fifth floors of the library. The 


sixth floor will be given over to stacks. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, has announced the names of 
three of the new colleges in the university’s 
residential quadrangle plan. One of the col- 
leges now remains to be named. Dr. Angell 
also announced the assignment of masters to the 
nine colleges. 

The college which will include the Sterling 
Quadrangle on Elm Street, between High and 
York Streets, has been Trumbull Col- 
lege, in honor of Jonathan Trumbull, Revolu- 


named 


tionary patriot and Governor of Connecticut. 
The college now under construction at Elm and 
College Streets, on the site of the former Divin- 
ity School buildings, has been named Calhoun 
College, in honor of Senator John C. Calhoun, 
of South Carolina, who was graduated from 
Yale in 1804. The name of the other college, 
now being erected on the south side of Old Li- 
brary Street, which will include Wheelock and 
Dickinson Halls, will be Jonathan Edwards Col- 
lege, in honor of Jonathan Edwards, theologian 
and metaphysician, who was graduated from 
Yale in 1720. 

The masters assigned to the colleges follow: 


Professor Alan C. Valentine, to Pierson. 
Professor H. Emerson Tuttle, to John Daven- 
port. 

Professor Robert Dudley French, to Jonathan 


Edwards. 
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Dean Clarence Whittlesey Mendell, to Branford. 

Professor Elliott Dunlap Smith, to Saybrook. 

Professor Stanhope Bayne-Jones, to Trumbull. 

Provost Charles Seymour, to Berkeley. 

Professor Arnold Whitridge, to Calhoun. 

Dean Charles H. Warren, of the Sheffield Scien 
tific School, will be master of the unnamed college 
to be erected in Vanderbilt Square. 


The university expects to inaugurate the 
“House Plan” in 1933, when there will be a 
total of eleven colleges. The entire program is 
being financed by Mr. Edward §S. Harkness, 
who also provided for the Harvard 
“House Plan” which has been opened with 


funds 


seven houses. 

The first two of the Yale colleges, Pierson and 
John Davenport, have been opened this fall 
and now are being occupied by members of the 
Class of ’35. They are across York Street from 
the Memorial Quadrangle and occupy more 
than half a block. Designed along Colonial 
Georgian lines, their general plan consists of 
two large courts, each surrounded by connected 
buildings. Each has a building, still unfinished, 
for a dining room, commons and library. 


SALARY INCREASES AT WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 

THE trustees of Wesleyan University, at the 
time of the centennial celebration, announced 
the inauguration of a new plan for professorial 
salaries. Establishment of the plan is made 
possible by the expected receipt by the college, 
during the year 1932, of the income of approxi- 
mately a half million dollars. It is possible 
that the amount available in succeeding years 
will be greater. This annual grant to the col- 
lege comes from Mrs. Charles L. Denison, of 
Saddle River, New Jersey, whose husband was 
a trustee for three years prior to his death. In 
his will, Mr. Denison left the college, subject 
to Mrs. Denison’s use during her life, half of 
his estate, for endowment purposes; it is esti- 
mated that the ultimate gift will be consider- 
ably over a million dollars, the largest gift in 
Wesleyan’s history. To inaugurate the plan, in 
which Mr. Denison took much interest, Mrs. 
Denison is assigning to Wesleyan part of the 
income of the estate. 

By resolution of the board, the new plan 
recognizes a normal professorial salary, which 
shall apply to the professors on the Wesleyan 
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faculty, numbering approximately thirty. Be- 
yond that, all salary inereases will be voted by 
the trustees, on a term basis—usually three 
vears—the choice of men to receive the addi- 
s nal award being based on superiority in 
teaching, influence on undergraduates, eminence 

; a scholar, intellectual growth and service to 
the college and the community. The selection is 
made through the ratification by the board of 
the nominees submitted by the executive com- 
mittee. The awards are payable in two semi- 
annual instalments; they do not apply during 
sabbatical leave. 

The action taken in early October will result 
in additional compensation to six professors on 
the basis of $2,500 extra for a calendar year, 
and to eight professors on the basis of $1,250 
extra. If funds are available in the future, the 
plan will be continued; and if the funds in- 
crease, and the board so decides, possibly an 
even larger number of men will be included in 
the plan. 

The fundamental basis of this plan was an- 
nounced by Willbur Fisk, the first president of 
Wesleyan, in his inaugural in September, 1831. 
He stated that he was not in favor of perma- 
nency of tenure, irrespective of the quality of a 
professor’s service, and strongly advocated that 
the professors on the Wesleyan faculty should 
have differentiated salaries, based on superior- 
ity. Although there has been some slight differ- 
entiation in professorial salaries during the first 
century of Wesleyan’s history, this plan, insti- 
tuted in the hundred and first year, is really the 
first definite embodiment of Willbur Fisk’s orig- 
inal proposal of a hundred years ago. 


EDUCATION WEEK 

THe National Education Association as a 
preface to its program for American Educa- 
tion Week states that the purpose of the 1931 
program is to point to the significant accom- 
plishments of the schools and to maintain and 
increase the support of publie education in this 
country. The general theme is to be “What the 
Schools are Helping America to Achieve.” The 
program proposed for the week is as follows: 


Monpay, NovEMBER 9—Theme: What the Schools 
are Helping America to Achieve in Economic 
Progress. Show how education increases and re- 
fines human wants, making larger demands upon 
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the products of industry and business. Show how 
schools help students select occupations for which 
they are best fitted because of their interests and 
abilities, and give training in vocations, helping 
industry and business effectively to staff and man 
large-scale operations. Point out the work of the 
schools in promoting ideals of honesty and ethics 
without which modern business could not be trans- 
acted. Show how the schools contribute to the 
stability of government without the protection of 
which business and industry could not operate. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10—Theme: What the 
Schools are Helping America to Achieve in Child 
Health and Protection. The work of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
carried on under the direction of President Hoover 
and Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, has recently 
been completed. Many of its findings are now 
available for use in school and community. They 
constitute a great charter of the rights of Amer- 
ican childhood to a fair start in life. They should 
be in every city and school library. This topic 
offers an opportunity to familiarize the community 
with the epoch-making recommendations of the 
White House Conference. (Have citizens inven- 
tory the child welfare provisions of the entire 
community in light of these recommendations.) 
Show what the schools do to protect children from 
poor health, exploitation and moral delinquency. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11—Theme: What the 
Schools are Helping America to Achieve in Citi- 
zenship and Loyalty to Law. Visualize the schools 
as the great unifying force in American life. It 
is universal education which makes our widely 
separated people one in loyalty and devotion to 
the flag and the constitution. Show how our 
schools encourage youth to emulate the lives of 
our country’s noblest characters; how they create 
a respect for our national aims, and inspire a sense 
of responsibility for personal right, conduct and 
observance of law. Point out the dependence of 
a democratic form of government upon enlightened 
citizens. Explain the work of the schools in 
teaching the privileges and duties of citizenship. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12—Theme: What the 
Schools are Helping America to Achieve in the 
Improvement of Rural Living. Farm life faces 
a reconstruction that is as fundamental as the in- 
dustrial revolution. These far-reaching readjust- 
ments call for the most capable leadership the 
nation can produce. Many of these leaders must 
come directly from the farm. Point out this chal- 
lenge to the rural school to train farm youth for 
new needs and new conditions. Show what has 
already been done in spite of meager support. 
Agriculture is firmly based on the solid rock of 
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human necessity. From the farm have come many 
of our great leaders in politics, business and the 
Upon agriculture the whole world 


Show why a fair start in life 


professions. 
depends for food. 
for the rural child should be of concern to every 
citizen, 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13 What the Schools 
are Helping America to Achieve through a Higher 
Level of Intellectual Life. Point out the contri- 
bution the schools have made to the welfare of the 


-Theme: 


the simplest and most common 


the ability to read and write. 


nation in even 
skills they teach 
Education for all extends far beyond these funda- 
have attained the 


American citizens 


» intellectual life ever enjoyed by 


mentals. 


highest average 


any nation. Show what this means in increased 
enrichment of living and the general advance of 
‘civilization. 

NovEMBER 14—Theme: What the 
Schools are Helping America to Achieve through 
the Enrichment of Adult Life. 


gists have shown that youth is not the only learn- 


SATURDAY, 
Since psycholo- 


ing age, adults have applied themselves in in- 
creasing numbers to study and the development 
of new skills. Increased opportunities for adults 
in night schools, in colleges and libraries have 
been the result. Show the growing significance to 
individual happiness and national welfare of facili- 
ties which enable adults to spend their constantly 
expanding leisure time in these worthwhile ways. 


Survey the adult education opportunities of your 
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community and point out ways in which they may 
be improved and extended. 

SunpbAy, NOVEMBER 15—Theme: What the schools 
are Helping America to Achieve through High 
Ideals of Character and Home Life. Plan the 
cooperation of home and school and church in 
inspiring noble character based upon high ideals 
habits. Ideals and habits grow 
the environment in which people 


and wholesome 
largely out of 
live. It is the privilege of home and school and 
church to promote the clean and elevating activi- 
ties of community life. The churches will usually 
take the lead in carrying out this program, which 
may well be the theme for an entire Sunday 


service. 


The Division of Publications of the National 
Edueation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., will send free to 
any teacher or school officer an outline of the 
program for American Education Week, with 
suggestions for carrying it out. The Division 
of Publications has prepared bulletins and 
posters to use loeally during and previous to 
American Education Week. These may be ob- 
tained ready to use at the cost of publication 
and distribution, or they may be reproduced 
in school printshops or in other economical 
ways, and used in whatever way local com- 
mittees find most effective. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Kart TinsLey WavGH, professor of psy- 
chology at Long Island University and previ- 
ously dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
of the University of Southern California, was 
elected to the presideney of Dickinson College 
on October 10. Dr. Waugh sueceeds Dr. Mer- 
vin G. Filler, who died last March. He will 
assume his new duties about December 1. 


Dr. Rosert E. McConnetu, who has been 
head of the department of education at the 
Washington State Normal School at Cheney, 
has been elected president of the Washington 
State Normal School at Ellensburg. 


Tue REVEREND ARCHIMANDRITES GERASIMOS 
Exuras has been chosen from among 250 min- 
isters of the Greek Orthodox Church in the 
United States and Canada to become the head 
of the Hellenie Greek American College, which 
has been established in Gastonia, N. C. 


Dr. VirGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Bar- 
nard College, has been granted leave of absence 
for the present academic year. Miss Gertrude 
Vority Rich has been appointed to the position 
of assistant dean of the college. 


Mrs. Rurus Jonegs, assistant to Miss Jose- 
phine P. Simrall, dean of women at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, has presented her resigna- 
tion. She will be sueceeded by Mrs. M. F. 


Little. 


Tue following appointments to the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, have 
been announced: Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Dr. 
Edmund deS. Brunner, Dr. Heber Harper, pro- 
fessors of education. 


Four appointinents of professorial rank have 
been made by the University of Maine. These 
appointments with the departments concerned 
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are: Dr. Alfred C. Andrews, as assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin; Dr. George B. Fundenburg, as 
associate professor of French; Dr. Lillian M. 
Hatfield, 
and Miss Helene Heye, as assistant professor of 


as assistant professor of psychology, 


home economics. 


New appointments have been made as follows 


to the Bowdoin College faculty: The Reverend 
Maurice Roy Ridley, of Balliol College, Oxford, 
England, will be the visiting professor of En- 
glish literature and Ernst Christian Helmreich 


will be a new instructor in history and govern- 
Rhinehart Launde Korgen will be in- 
Frederick W. Pickard, 


of Wilmington, Delaware, one of the trustees, 


ment. 
structor in mathematies. 


will again provide for a teaching fellow in 
French and also one in Spanish. Ivan de Tar- 
nowsky, who has been selected as teaching fellow 
in French, is a graduate of the Lycée de Nice. 
The teaching fellow in Spanish is to be Argimiro 
Martinez, of Santiago, Chile. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD CAMERON has been appointed 
to the position of Regius professor of Greek in 
the University of Aberdeen, in the place of Pro- 
fessor John Harrower, LL.D, whose resignation 
took effect on September 30. 


Mr. THomas Matcoum Kwox has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in philosophy at Jesus College, 
Oxford. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE W. Burns, assistant dean 
of the College of Engineering and Commerce, 
University of Cincinnati, has been elected pres- 
ident of the American Association of Coopera- 


tive Colleges. 


Mr. ArtHuR K. Loomis, director of the de- 
partment of curriculum of the Denver public 
schools since 1925, has taken up his work with 
the University of Chieago as director of the 
laboratory high school and associate professor 
of education. Mr. C. L. Cushman has been ap- 
pointed to sueceed Mr. Loomis as director of 
the department of curriculum. 


Mr. Georce S. PatMer, chairman of the trus- 
tees of Connecticut College for the last ten 
years, tendered his resignation at the first board 
meeting of the year held at the college. He 
will continue to serve in the newly created office 
of honorary chairman. Mr. Harrison B. Free- 
man was elected new chairman of the board. 
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Dr. Jonn L. Lamonte, of the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of history at the College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Henry A. JEEP, professor of education 
at the State Teachers College, Mayville, South 
Dakota, has accepted a similar position at the 
Ball State Teachers College at Muncie, Indiana. 

Proressor Don May, son of the late President 
S. T. May, of the Dickinson State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, North Dakota, who has served as superin- 
tendent of the Willow City schools for four 
years, has accepted a position as superintendent 
of the U. S. Indian School at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Paut L. Essert has been appointed to a 
newly established position of supervisor of high 
school instruction in the Denver schools. 

Dr. Harry M. Crooks, president of Alma 
College, has been elected moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

PRESIDENT Hoover received an honorary de- 
gree from the College of William and Mary as 
part of the 
Yorktown, Virginia, on October 19. 


sesquicentennial celebration at 

THE decoration of Officer of Public Instrue- 
tion, of the French Government, has been con- 
ferred upon the Rev. Dr. Matthew L. I. Fortier, 
dean of the school of sociology at Fordham Uni- 
versity. The award is in recognition of the 
school’s work in cooperation with the Catholic 
Charities of New York. 

Dr. GrorGeE C. Woop, professor of education 
in the extension session of Hunter College, has 
left for San Francisco for an eight months’ trip 
He will make a special study 
of teaching in Japan, China, India, France, Bel- 


around the world. 


gium and England. 


Dr. Ernest L. Sasine, of the department of 
English of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, has returned after a year’s leave of 
absence spent in London, where he has been en- 
gaged in research work under the auspices of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Dr. JAMES SULLIVAN, who recently retired 
from the position of assistant commissioner for 
higher and professional education of New York 
State, died on October 9 at the age of fifty- 
eight years. 
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Mr. Water L. Brown, formerly president 
of the American Library Association and for 
fifty-five years connected with the Buffalo Pub- 
lie Library, died on October 16, at the age of 
seventy-one years. 

Dr. Henry Barrett LEARNED, professor of 
history at Stanford University, died on October 
14, at the age of sixty-three years. 


More than 500 teachers in elementary schools, 


superintendents, deans of teachers colleges and 


other educators are expected to attend a confer- 
enee on the reorganization and revision of eur- 
ricula for publie schools to be held under the 
auspices of the school of education of North- 
October 30 and 31. 
Among the principal speakers at the conference 
will be Herbert B. Bruner, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; G. W. Willett, of the LaGrange High 
School; Will French, associate superintendent 
of publie schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos, school of edueation, University of 

Harold O. Rugg, School, 

College, Columbia 
Stout, dean of the school of education 


western University on 


Chicago; Lincoln 


Teachers University, and 
John E. 
of Northwestern University. The morning and 
evening of the first day of the conference will 
be devoted to general sessions. In the after- 
noon of the first day and all the second day, 
small groups will meet for round-table discus- 
sions of problems affeeting public school eur- 
ricula. 

THE tenth session of the International Child 
Welfare Association will be held at Lisbon, 


Portugal, from October 25 to 29. 


TuHeE will of Charles H. Ditson, musie pub- 
lisher, bequeathed $100,000 each to Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia and Princeton Universities, to 
the New England Conservatory of Musie in 
Boston, to the College of Musie in Cincinnati, 
to the Ann Arbor School of Music, and to the 
Chicago Musical College. 


THE 
of the 
will be available to Porto Rieans for the first 
time in 1932. The island is to be included as a 
separate unit in the fellowship plan. The 
scholarships, the normal stipend for which is 
$2,500 a year, are also available to citizens of 
Argentina, Chile, Cuba and Mexico for work in 


Latin-American Exchange Fellowships 
John Simon Guggenheim Foundation 
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the United States and to citizens of the United 
States for work in Latin America. 
pected that candidates will generally be gradu- 
ates of universities or professional schools. Mr. 
Henry Allen Moe is seeretary of the founda- 


It is ex- 


tion. 

TEN coordinated services are offered in the 
new health center dedicated in Cleveland on 
July 28, to function under the health and pub- 
lie welfare departments of the city. The cen- 
ter, formerly the Babies’ and Children’s Dis- 
pensary, now contains a tuberculosis clinic, an 
x-ray diagnostie clinic, infant welfare station, 
school health service, publie health nursing ser- 
vice, housing and sanitation department, pre 
vention of blindness department, supervision of 
boarding homes for children, babies’ dispensary 
and maternity dispensary. Located in a con- 
gested district, it will serve about 100,000 per- 
sons, the health authorities have estimated. 
Western Reserve University will cooperate in 
all the services of the center. 


A LABORATORY of child research has been es- 
tablished at Mooseheart, Illinois, the institution 
for dependent children of deceased members 
of the Loyal Order of Moose. The plans for 
the new laboratory were worked out by a con- 
ference of experts called together by Dr. E. A. 
Doll, present director of the research laboratory 
of the Training School at Vineland, New Jer- 
sey, which for 43 years has done notable work 
in training those “whose minds have not de- 
veloped normally.” In addition to the prac- 
tical service which the new laboratory will offer 
in solving the behavior and school problems of 
the children of Mooseheart, it is believed that 
the population of 1,300 physically and mentally 
normal children of both sexes, ranging in age 
from infancy to that of high-school graduates, 
with an average stay at the institution of about 
eight years, will offer unusual opportunities for 
valuable contributions to the general problems 
of child research. Information in the form of 
medical, school and family records will be avail- 
able to aid in the work. The new laboratory 
will have the assistance of an advisory council 
of nationally known scientists. Close coopera 
tion with other research centers and with uni- 
versities will be sought, and opportunities to 
use the laboratory’s facilities will be accorded 
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to interested and qualified persons. Fellow- 


ships consisting chiefly of maintenance will be 


offered to graduate students. 


THREE thousand teachers, who will have to 
take a 15 per cent. pay cut under the British 
eovernment’s economy plan, marched through 
the streets of London recently to Kingsway 
Hall, where they passed a resolution protesting 
against the reduction. 
members of the National Union of Teachers 
and the London Teachers’ Association protests 
emphatieally against the government’s inde- 
fensible proposals to reduce teachers’ salaries,” 
the resolution said. “It voices the bitter resent- 
ment of teachers that they should be selected 
as a special class for harsh and unjust treat- 
ment, and pledges itself to support the execu- 
of the National Union of Teachers in 
strong determined measures to resist this penal 
and vindietive eut.” Most of those who marched 
in the parade were young men. They carried 
“Schoolmasters 


“This mass meeting of 


tive 


small banners reading: 
test” and “No cuts.” 


THE Board of Control of Mental Health Ser- 
vices, with the approval of the British Minister 
of Health, has, aceording to a report in the 
London Times, appointed the following to ad- 
vise the board upon questions arising in con- 
nection with scientific and ancillary mental 
health services: Mr. L. G. Brock, chairman; 
Sir Hubert Bond, Mr. Robert Bruford, Mr. W. 
Kk. Lovsey, Mr. T. S. Good, Dr. Adeline Rob- 
erts, Mr. J. C. Grime, Professor J. Shaw Bol- 
ton and Mr. P. Barter, secretary. The men- 
tal treatment act, which came into operation on 
January 1, confers upon local authorities 
powers to provide for outpatient treatment and 
for the after-care of mental patients, and, sub- 
ject to the approval of the board of control, to 
undertake or to contribute to research in regard 
to mental illness. The board of control has ap- 
pointed the advisory committee to assist them 
in the consideration of schemes of research sub- 
mitted for the board’s approval, and in regard 
to sueh questions as the organization of social 
services in connection with outpatient treat- 
ment and after-care, on which local authorities 
may seek the board’s guidance. On technical 
questions relating to research the advisory com- 
mittee will have the expert advice of members 
of the Medical Research Council’s committee on 
mental disorders. 


pro- 
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THE Museum News reports that a standing 
commission on museums to act in a general ad- 
visory capacity has been appointed by 
British Government. 
tuted as follows: Viscount D’Abernon, chair- 


the 
The commission is econsti- 


man; J. B. Beresford, of the treasury, secre- 
tary; Evan E. Charteris; Sir Richard Tetley 
Glazebrook; Lord Hanworth, the Earl of Hare- 
wood; Sir George MacDonald; Sir Henry A. 
Miers; Charles Reed Peers, and Sir Philip Sas- 
soon, M.P. The functions of the commission 
are: (1) To advise generally on questions rela- 
tive to the most effective development of the na- 
tional institutions as a whole, and on any spe- 
cific questions which may be referred to them 
from time to time; (2) to promote cooperation 
between the national 
and between the national and provincial institu- 
tions; (3) to stimulate the generosity and direct 
the efforts of those who aspire to become public 
benefactors. 


institutions themselves, 


Tzvestia, the official organ of the Soviet, states 
that a special university with one and two years’ 
courses is to be opened in Leningrad for the 
foreign manual workers employed in the U.S. 


S.R. 


A pIspATCH to the New York Sun states that 
the Chinese government has decided to subsidize 
schools of journalism in several government and 
private universities of China, beginning with 
the school year opening this month. 
ple’s conference last spring recommended imme- 
diate action to improve Chinese newspapers. A 
department of journalism was established in St. 
John’s University in Shanghai several years 
ago. The first school of journalism was estab- 
lished in Yenching University, a mission school 
in Peiping, a few years later. The success of 
these experiments has attracted official attention. 


The peo- 


AccorpinG to the results of the physical ex- 
amination performed by the school physicians 
in Tokyo last year, among 203,097 primary 
school children, 23,388 (23.02 per cent.) were in 
need of medical observation, 
crease of 0.16 per cent. in comparison with 
that of 1929. The number of children with 
carious teeth amounted to 182,175 (more than 
17.9 per cent.). 


which was a de- 


WE learn from the Journal of Education that 
the adoption of a phonetic sign system is the 
latest step of the Chinese Ministry of Education 
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With 


the masses engaged in fighting each other or try- 


in fighting illiteracy among the masses. 


ing to promote the spread of communism, the 
success of the venture is problematical, but that 
the idea is good seems to be the opinion of both 
Chinese and foreign educators. The system con- 
sists of forty phonetie signs and as a whole will 
resemble the alphabet system. The signs are 
not intended to take the place of Chinese char- 
acters, but are so arranged as to enable illiterate 
Chinese to read their own books 
papers. All schools that remain under the Nan- 
king stndard this fall will be forced to use the 
new system, and all industrial establishments 


and news- 


have been ordered to give their workers instruc- 


tion in it. 


Aw enrolment of 345 and a graduating class 
of twenty-two are reported by the New York 
Times for the Albanian Vocational School, 
which is supported by the American Junior 
Red Cross. The attendance was the best in the 
history of the institution. Eight of the gradu- 
ates were from the mechanical and electrical 
courses, six from the agricultural courses, and 
eight from the normal course for teachers. To 
the faculty during the year were added three 
new teachers. The staff now numbers eighteen 
Albanians, two Americans, two Czechoslovaks, 


One of the 


one German and one Russian. 
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school’s former graduates is in charge of light 
and power equipment at Durazzo. Another di- 
rects the light plant at Valona, a city of 8,000 
population. A third is taking advanced work 
in mechanies at Yeovil, England. Others are 
in positions of leadership in progressive agri- 
culture. Junior members of the American Red 
Cross contributed to the establishment and sup- 
port of the Albanian Vocational School as part 
of their program of international good-will and 
helpfulness to children of limited opportunity. 


A pispatcH to the Christian Science Monitor 
says that an order from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation states that in the future all foreign and 
minority schools must employ Turkish pro- 
fessors to teach Turkish pupils geography, his- 
tory and civics, in the Turkish language. The 
order, which states that these subjects must be 
taught according to the general prospectus 
followed in all Turkish schools, comes only a 
month before reopening, with the result that 
these institutions are unable to cancel contracts 
already concluded with foreign professors for 
the next term. The Turkish authorities have 
every right to impose such restrictions, but the 
American ambassador intends to make a per- 
sonal appeal to them for one year’s postpone- 
ment of the order to obviate financial loss, for 
which the American schools become liable. 


DISCUSSION 


SCHOOL NEWS FOR THE MAN WHO 
RUNS 

AxnouTt ten minutes, newspaper men hold, is 
the average life of an edition of a metropolitan 
daily. It is read under all sorts of handicaps 
in all conceivable—and in some ineonceivable— 
places. Hastily readers turn its pages in 
crowded street-ears, in cafés filled with a medley 
of noises, in bus stations and on street corners. 
Even those who are fortunate enough to be able 
to linger over the evening edition at home in a 
comfortable chair are usually too tired to read 
anything that does not make a rather direct and 
vigorous appeal. 

Newspaper men know this and have mastered 
the art of swift narration and of bringing into 
relief significant particulars of the apparently 


commonplace. The young reporter soon learns 
that he must write for “the man who runs,” 
and that he must sense the element of strongest 
appeal in everything that he handles. It is his 
business to search the byways as well as the 
highways for any circumstance or incident that 
under his touch will hold the interest for a 
minute or two of the vast, always curious, news- 
paper-seanning world. 

Of all the sources of news none has from day 
to day deeper and richer appeals than the pub- 
lie schools. That this fertile field has been 
little more than scratched is in the main due 
not so much to negligence as to partial or total 
inability of school people to recognize and to 
write such school news as is not perfectly ob- 


vious. It is vastly encouraging, however, to 
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note that from year to year the big dailies are 
telling the public more about the children in 
the schools and the work of the schools. A 
large part of the credit must surely go to the 
newspaper editors, who, realizing the potential 
news values of the school, have appointed edu- 
eation editors and in some eases have given 
whole pages to school news. But school authori- 
ties, too, in many cities are meeting the papers 
half way by including on the staff a director 


of publicity, who is presumed to have both 


journalistic and educational training. His 
work, however, no matter how industrious and 
omnipresent he may becume, can interpret ade- 
quately the schools and tap their multitudinous 
founts of interest only when the school execu- 
tives and teachers train themselves to a better 
recognition and a more skilful handling of 
school news. 

Given some training in writing news, as teach- 
ers in Cleveland are given it,! the vast majority 
of teachers would without doubt enter gladly 
into any concerted program directed toward 
telling the public everything of interest about 
Without that training they find 
constitutes 


the schools. 
themselves uncertain as to what 
news, and even when it is clearly recognized as 
news, they are bewildered and ineffectual in 
writing it so that its appealing features will be 
patent to others. 

Every one has his own theories as to what 
constitutes news. Definitions are as numerous 
as they are varied. It is, however, rather gen- 
erally agreed that for anything to be news it 
must interest a large group of people. Some- 
times this interest is secured through what is 
known as straight news; sometimes it is reached 
and held through the emotions in a feature or 
human interest story. Straight news with ap- 
peal to the universal interest in preservation of 
life, in liberty, in famous names, the unusual, 
the unexpected, loss of life or property, the 
mysterious, the heroic, the pathetic, the great 
achievement, the great sacrifice fills the columns, 
interspersed here and there with feature stories 
which quicken the heart with generous emotions 
or entertain with humorous incident. 


1C, R. Miller and Fred. Charles, ‘‘ Publicity 


and the Publie School,’’ Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, New York, p. 154. 
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This week over 20,000 young people are march- 
ing back to school. 

Movie-making is the unusual activity undertaken 
this semester by students of Lowry Junior High 
School. 


These and a hundred other stories of the child 
in his school life greet the fathers and mothers 
of the city, of all America, every day and are 
read because, when correctly focused by the 
news writer, they are rich in elemental appeal. 
Farley? gathered approximately 2,000 school 
news stories and articles on every conceivable 
school topic. His study gives further impetus 
to the conviction that news waits everywhere in 
the school system. Yet a dull and formal ac- 
count can kill the interest in any story. Wit- 
ness the all-too-common reports of Parent- 
Teacher meetings. How does the experienced 
schoolman but inexperienced news-writer go 
about his story? Usually it gets under way in 
somewhat this fashion: 


The third regular meeting of the Florin district 
Parent-Teacher Association was held at the Noble 
school last night. The meeting was called to 


order. ... 


That is about as far as the average reader 
would get before abandoning the story for a 
gangster killing in the next column. But the 
story was not without interest. Here it is again 
with its opening sentence or lead written by a 
trained reporter: 


Instead of sitting in the corner and making up 
poetry about ‘‘Backward, turn backward, oh 
Time, in your flight, make me a child again, just 
for to-night,’’ several hundred Detroit adults went 
ahead and looked after the matter themselves, 
Tuesday night... . 


The reporter then carries the willing reader 
through a lively account of how the parents 
tried out the children’s schedule in the chil- 
dren’s rooms and seats. 

Innovations in the curriculum, special proj- 
ects, honors, programs, health—anything about 
the school may have its point of appeal if it 
can be written properly. The news may be 
timely, that is, about something that has just 

2B. M. Farley, ‘‘What to Tell the People about 
the Public Schools,’’ Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Contributions to Education, 1929, p. 


62ff. 
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The 
value of such stories depends in large measure 
There are 


happened or has just been announced. 


upon how soon they can be printed. 
many school news stories, on the other hand, 
which are as good in one edition of a paper as 
in another; they are timeless. Here, for ex- 


ample: 


Feeling that the world is badly in need of 
Spring songs, 50 pupils of grades 3 to 6 through- 
out the city compose songs, which they have sent 


to the directing supervisor of music.’ 


The charm and incidentally the news value of 
this story lie largely in the manner of expres- 
Those who believe that news, especially 
straight news, stories must be so packed that 
they have nothing of the whimsieal, fanciful, 
startling would do well to read the papers more 
sarefully. School news, more than crime, sean- 
dal or accident, has need of the adroit touch, 
When the vital 


germ of news is obseured in a fog of pedagogi- 


sion. 


the careful analysis of appeals. 


eal terms, as it too often is in reports of school 
officers to the one can not blame the 
reader for saying the next day, “I didn’t notice 
it.” The searchlight of the reporter’s art must 
point surely and swiftly to something in the 
fact or incident that is bound up closely with 


press, 


man’s life. If the language used is unfamiliar 
to the reader or the news account begins with 
a dull recording of unimportant details, the 
writer has lost his reader before he ever won 
him. 

Let us for the sake of illustration take a situa- 
tion which might conceivably arise in any school. 
The children of the school have been taught 
economy in all things and have been saving 
their pennies diligently. But winter has settled 
over the city, and two children, brother and 
sister, have decided to give all their savings, 
$20, to the teacher to buy shoes for the poor 
little children of the room who need them and 
ean’t buy them. 

Too often this beautiful story would be 
allowed to escape a world that beneath its 
brusqueness has a deep vein of tenderness. 
What would better illustrate the character build- 
ing of the school than this incident? The story 
is not difficult to write, and a picture of the 
two children might well be sent along as adding 


3 Tbid., p. 66. 
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value for the newspapers. Here is how 
reporter begins his story: 

Virginia and Frank Eaton, students at the 
Cooper school, believe that ‘‘Charity begins at 
home,’’ in this case, the school room. 

Virginia, 10 years old, and Frank, 6, are the 
children of They had heard so 
much about the present hard times... . 


The story goes on to tell of the decision, of 
bringing the money to the teacher, of how they 
had saved it, ete. This story is of the feature 
type, the value of which is not in its intrinsic 
news but in its emotional appeal. Such stories 
with human interest backgrounds find an un- 
limited field in education. 

When teachers have learned through news- 
paper study and imitation or through special 
courses to be sensitive to the news values in 
the activities of the children and to interpret 
them in the light of basic appeals, the schools 
will inevitably enjoy more sympathetic relations 


with the public. 3: Mate Geeeen 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


AFTER PLACEMENT—WHAT? 


OcCASIONALLY one hears of a college which 
feels no responsibility for the placement ot 
graduates who have made preparation within 
its walls for teaching positions. Recently a 
senior in such an institution told of efforts to 
find a position, without assistance. After writ- 
ing eighty letters of application, she was elected 
to teach in a school where she stayed one year, 
although in work for which she was not really 
adapted. Such stories are rare, however, and 
we may assume that the practice is fairly well 
established in most of our colleges, of maintain- 
ing some systematic organization and procedure 
for placement of graduates who have made the 
proper preparation for the teaching profession. 

Less common, however, is the practice of fol- 
lowing up such beginners, with endeavors to 
readjust those who may prove to be improperly 
placed or at least to be making a poor start. 
Can we rightly say that we have fulfilled our 
moral obligation to these young people, when 
we have found for them their first “job”? Is 
it altogether their own responsibility thereafter 
whether they make mediocre or superior teach- 
ers—whether they survive or perish? Further 
than this, is it not possible that the college 
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itself will profit by keeping in touch with them 
after such placement? 

Intermountain Union is a college of liberal 
arts, a goodly proportion (about 60 per cent.) 
of whose graduates enter the teaching profes- 
sion. For some years it has been the custom at 
Intermountain to carry on follow-up work of 
several types, and results secured have fully 
justified the time and trouble, in the minds of 
those who have had it in charge. 

The appointment bureau, which is under the 
direetion of the department of education, keeps 
a permanent file of credentials for all graduates 
requesting it, and from year to year alumni are 
calling for such service in increasing numbers. 
This part of the program is not unusual and 
needs no further mention except to note that it 
plays an important part in maintaining a 
friendly spirit toward the institution. 

About the middle of the beginner’s first year 
of teaching, a letter of inquiry is sent to the 
supervising principal or superintendent. This 
letter is worded somewhat as follows: 


Intermountain Union College is much interested 
to know whether our graduates are making good, 
and if not, in what respects they are falling short. 

Mr. A——— B is representing us in your 
school system and we should much appreciate a 
report from you as to his success, both as a 
teacher and as a member of your community. 
Such reports help us to decide what we need to do 
to train the next class of prospective teachers. 
Anything you say will be treated as strictly con- 
fidential. 

We thank you for your cooperation. 


Executives have been most cordial and co- 
operative in their replies, and while they have 
expressed most hearty commendation of good 
work, in many eases they have described very 
frankly the difficulties encountered and the 
weaknesses shown by the teacher. One superin- 
tendent expressed his appreciation of the inter- 
est taken by the college as indicated by the 
inquiry, saying that it was new in his experi- 
These confidences are respected in every 
ease, but if there is reason to think that condi- 
tions might be improved by kindly advice or 
assistance, request is made of the writer, for 
permission to correspond with the teacher con- 
cerned. - In some instances, noticeable improve- 
ment has followed such proffers of help. Occa- 
sionally the trouble proves to be merely mis- 


ence, 
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understanding on the part of the novice of 
what is expected of him by his superior officer. 

Analysis of the data obtained through these 
replies has shown that failures or difficulties 
of adjustment are due in general to two types 
of problems—those which may be said to in- 
volve the ethics of the teaching profession, and 
those of a disciplinary nature. Furthermore, 
violations of ethical principles often are respon- 
sible, directly or indirectly, for weakness in 
As a second result, therefore, of 


discipline. 
these inquiries, a unit of work has been devel- 
oped in connection with the senior class in high- 


school methods. In this unit the students are 
made acquainted with a large number of situa- 
tions involving ethical questions, from which 
they evolve a code which they are individually 
willing to accept as teachers. Other problems 
are presented as the unit on “management of 
young people” is studied, and both of these 
units have been modified each year by new in- 
formation secured from these in the field. As 
a consequence, it has been possible to make the 
course in methods seem very real to those 
enrolled. 

As the commencement season approaches, the 
department of education extends to each senior 
a cordial invitation to write for assistance of 
any kind which it is possible for the college to 
give, should he encounter difficulties in his new 
work. This has resulted in many calls for 
library books, bibliography, advice on questions 
of discipline, method, ethies, and all the other 
problems bound to be met by members of the 
profession. These ealls for help receive prompt 
attention and have added to the reputation of 
the college for preparing good teachers, as well 
as proving a means of developing and holding a 
loyal alumni group. They have also served a 
purpose in the revision of the above mentioned 
course in methods, as they indicate the needs 
which should be met before graduation. This 
correspondence has been carried on under such 
pleasant relations, over a period of years, that 
many letters are now received which volunteer 
practical problems as material for the courses 
in edueation, even when no particular need for 
assistance is felt by the writer. This does much 
to keep the work of the department up to date 
and of personal interest to students. 

Thus, while the follow-up work was inaugu- 
rated because of the conviction that the college 
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should continue its interest in the student and 
service for him so long as he should be in need 
of it, both sides have derived so much value 
from the relations established that follow-up 
methods at Intermountain College bid fair to 
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continue indefinitely and to increase in scope 
rather than to be restricted. 
Ipa M. Yates 
INTERMOUNTAIN UNION COLLEGE, 
HELENA, MONTANA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

Tue annual report of the City Superinten- 
dent of Schools is for the year ending July 31, 
1930, and fills 843 pages. Valuable as the ma- 
terial is for purposes of record, it is regret- 
table that a summary could not have been pre- 
As it is, not one 


pared for the general public. 
person in a thousand outside of the system will 


be able to get a comprehensive view of the 
schools or to translate the statistics into human 
values, or to discern in what respects there is 
a change in general objective or in emphasis. 
Moreover, the period covered is so far past as 
to diminish interest on the part of the general 
reader. It would have greatly stimulated that 
interest if there could have appeared with the 
report a few pages to tell what progress had 
been made since July, 1930, toward answering 
some of the questions put in 1929 and 1930. 

Among them were asked what is the most 
important aim of the schools, what forms of 
service they should render to the children and 
the public, and what unsatisfactory results will 
follow holding back from grade to grade large 
numbers of pupils because they do not reach 
standards of attainment. One answer 
emerges. It is that the development of good 
character is the fundamental aim of our public 


fixed 


schools. Imparting information and acquisition 
of skill are highly important aims, but not the 
most important. Yet teachers and supervisors 
have differing personal points of view which 
affect the promotion of pupils, with the result 
that retardation has become serious. A com- 
mittee for studying it, as well as truancy and 
problems of personality and conduct, was ap- 
Some prog- 


await the 


pointed two years ago last June. 
ress has been made, but we must 
official report for another year. 

Dr. O’Shea reiterates that they of the city 
system should be their own most severe critics 
and should not be deterred by fear or pride 
from ascertaining the facts in reference to 


their pupils. But he confesses that educators 


(in 1930) were not able to say with conviction 
just how satisfactory the results of instruction 
are in a given case. He should therefore be 
welcoming the aid of the State Education De- 
partment in determining standards of measure- 
ment; for nothing is more needed in the effi- 
ciency and economical administration of this 
greatest city department of education than a 
scientific basis for classification of pupils. 
When this has been determined, not only will 
the great wastage to which the 1930 report 
refers—loss of time on the part of the pupils, 
loss of money expended for instruction, dissatis- 
faction with school work, ete.,—be reduced or 
eliminated, but the best methods of advance- 
ment will be disclosed. The report is in itself 
the best support for the request made by the 
President of the Board of Edueation for an in- 
vestigation of the city’s efficiency in the schools 
by the State Education Department.—The New 
York Times. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE SCHOOL- 

LEAVING AGE 

WHERE is the state government that is not 
concerned with the problem of unemployment, 
that is not deluged with schemes for its solu- 
tion, that does not drip with oratory on the 
subject from the bleeding hearts of the people’s 
representatives, executive or legislative? Yet 
constructive action is singularly slight. For ex- 
ample, we have the word of Courtenay Din- 
widdie, general secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, that “in no single state has a 
law been passed this year raising even by a 
single year the age at which children are al- 
lowed to leave school for work, although bills 
for this purpose were introduced in the Legis- 
latures of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania and Texas.” 

Here is such an obvious step in the direction 
of reducing the competition for jobs and at the 
same time of benefiting the rising generation 
that one must pause in wonder at the inertia or 
worse which prevents its being taken. Every 
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vear sees something like 100,000 children under 
sixteen years of age enter the labor market. In 


present circumstances, whether they receive em- 


ployment or not, the result is deplorable. Those 
in are able to connect with jobs do so by de- 
priving their elders of employment opportuni- 
‘ian the rest—and in all likelihood they will 
constitute the majority this winter—join the 
army of the idle with all that this implies of 
discouragement, loss of morale and the tempta- 
tion to follow evil counsel. From any point of 
view it would be far better if these children 
continued in school, receiving the extra training 
for their battle with life while relieving the 
astly over-burdened labor market of their 
presence. 

In a summary of child labor legislation dur- 
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ing 1931 the National Child Labor Committee 
notes the fate of the various bills to accomplish 
this end. The Hofstadter-Moffat bill, 
would have raised the age requirement of chil- 


which 


dren leaving school for work from fourteen to 
fifteen years, was reported favorably in both 
houses of the New York Legislature; it was al- 
lowed to die. In Illinois a similar bill raising 
the limit from fourteen to sixteen years was 
tabled; it died. After the Massachusetts effort 
is the notation: “Failed; postponed to next an- 
nual The bill “died,” the 


Pennsylvania bill “died,” the Texas bill “passed 


session.” Nevada 


Senate; died in House.” This is surely a limp 
record for a live issue, but so typical of our po- 
litical saviors that it would be funny if it were 
not tragie.—The New York Herald-Tribune. 


REPORTS 


LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 
TEACHERS 

In view of the present depression and en- 
foreed economy on the part of school corpora- 
tions, and their philanthropic concern that 
unemployment relief be extended as far as 
possible, there seems to be a decided trend 
discrimination against the married 
woman teacher. In a recent survey upon the 
subject of, “Board Rules Affecting the Status 
of Married Women Teachers in Ohio,” Logan 
A. Waits' made the startling discovery that 
approximately 72 per cent. of 147 city boards 
have adopted policies discriminating against the 
employment of married women teachers’; and 
of 1,833 rural boards, 264 have rules against 
employment of married women, and 343 have 
an understanding to that effect in the absence 
of explicit rules. There are 171 boards in Ohio 
requiring, by contract or by regulation, immedi- 
ate resignation if the teacher marries. Waits 
further states, “There is no specific law found 
in the statutes of Ohio which makes marital 
status a cause for discrimination against public- 
school teachers, yet many Ohio boards of edu- 
cation do have rules against the employment of 
women teachers who are married and, appar- 
ently, such rules are legal. 

1 Logan A. Waits, ‘‘Board Rules Affecting the 


Status of Married Women Teachers in Ohio,’’ 
ScHooL anp Society, 33: 867-871, June 27, 1931. 


toward 


The preceding words are italicized in order 
to foeus the attention of the reader upon the 
problem of this treatise. The mere fact that a 
custom is generally in vogue or is judicially 
smiled upon, does not create legality. It is the 
purpose of this study to ignore completely the 
question ‘of capacities and teaching potentiali- 
ties, to disregard the problem of economics and 
philanthropy or the existence of a spoils system 
in operation: but rather, to focus attention upon 
the legal side of the question only, to summarize 
existing studies upon the legal status of the 
married woman teacher, to review the statutes 
upon the subject, to clarify and harmonize cer- 
tain court decisions, to note the effect of teacher 
tenure laws upon the problem, to indicate pub- 
for legislation 
against the employment of married women 


lie sentiment discriminating 
teachers, and, last of all, to clarify the effect of 
maternity or childbearing upon the teacher’s 
tenure. 


STATUTORY PROVISIONS 


The situation in Ohio, discovered by Waits, 
if characteristic of the states as a whole, brings 
forth an unexplained inconsistency between the 
liberalness with which girls are educated and 
the extent to which they may profit by it. Bru- 
bacher says, “Two of the many constraining 
forces producing this situation are the possibili- 
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ties of a woman’s marriage and her consequent 
potential maternity.’ 

What is the voice of the state laws upon the 
question of marriage of female teachers? There 


is no voice. Not one of 50 separate school codes 


under the American flag mention the status of 
marriage, except where such wife or husband is 


the wife or husband of a board member, in 
which eases they are generally held not to be 
legally employed by the loeal board.2 A review 
of the certification laws of the several states, 
reveals nowhere marriage as a bar to women’s 
securing licenses or other proper credentials to 
teach. 

At the last session of the California legisla- 
ture, two radical and chaotic bills were pro- 
posed, curtailing the right of married women 
as public and ecivie employees. Assembly bill 
No. 378 proposed that no married woman whose 
husband is earning $150 monthly, or more, 
shall be eligible for civil service examinations.‘ 
The seeond bill struck directly at teachers and 
was a matter of much anxiety and editorial con- 
cern for some time. It was known as A. B. 
1630, and was, “An act to prohibit the employ- 
ment of married women by the state, city, city 
and county or county government,”* with sub- 
sequent provisions for its enforcement and pen- 
alties for violation. Needless to say, both of 
these bills never got past the committee; but 
the intensity which 1630 produced among the 
educators is best portrayed by the exact words 
of Albert M. Shaw, legislation reporter for the 
California Teachers Association, when reporting 
the outcome back to the association. He said, 


Truly, ‘‘in union there is strength.’’ It has 
not been necessary for the married woman to carry 
on this battle against A. B. 1630 alone. All teach- 
ers, married or single, men and women have joined 
in the fight and have contributed time, effort and 
financial support in an adequate and fully satis- 
. . It now gives me much satis- 
‘*Tt’s dead—very 


factory manner. . 


faction to shout with you, 

2 John S. Brubacher, ‘‘The Judicial Status of 
Marriage and Maternity as an Obstacle to the 
Edueation of Women for Professional Careers in 
Public School Teaching,’’ ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
26: 428, Oct., 1927. 

8 John S. Singleton, ‘‘ Married Women as Teach- 
ers Causes for Dismissal of Teachers in State 
Laws,’’ pp. 54-56. 

4A. F. Johnson, ‘‘Legislation and Women in 
Industry,’’ Los Angeles City Teachers Club Bul- 


letin, March 26, 1931, pp. 14-15. 
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dead.’’ And you had a very large part in assist- 
ing with its early but timely demise.5 


At common law the married woman’s rights 
to the fruits of her labor have been generally 
and securely established in the United States. 
The direct antithesis of this proposed legislation 
of California is found in the statutes of Michi- 
gan which is herewith quoted in part: 


Each and every married woman in the State of 
Michigan shall be absolutely entitled to have, hold, 
own, retain and enjoy any and all earnings ac- 
quired by any such married woman as the result 
of her personal efforts; and to sell or otherwise 
dispose of any and all such earnings and to make 
contracts in relation thereto to the same extent 
that any such married woman could have or do 


if unmarried. 


Upon the legal status of 
statutes against the employment of married 
women, Judge Alonzo Bales, in a Madison cir- 
cuit court (Indiana) decision, recently voiced 
the opinion that, “Had the legislature of In- 
diana declared in the teachers’ tenure law that 
marriage should be the ground for dismissal of 
a publie school teacher, such a law would have 
thereby been rendered unconstitutional.” 

If the school codes are silent upon the sub- 
ject, how then are the prevailing discriminatory 
rules legally justified? By the natural right of 
freedom of contract. Within the certification 
requirements set by the state, a board of educa- 
tion is free to hire whomsoever they please, and 
among several applicants the laws in no way 
attempt to dictate to the board whom they 
should choose. So it is generally conceded that 
the board may act under an arbitrary rule, at 
their pleasure, in employing whichever person 
they wish or refusing to employ likewise. 


discriminatory 


HicHer Court DECISIONS 


The test of the legality of the rule comes 
when boards attempt to dismiss a female em- 
ployee on the charge of marriage. The first 
case to come before the courts was that of 
Grendon v. Board of Edueation of the City of 


5 Albert M. Shaw, ‘‘ Legislative News Letter,”’ 
Los Angeles School Journal, 16: 16, March 16, 
1931. 

6“ Authority of School Board to Employ Wife 
of One of Its Own Members,’’ El. Sch. Jr., 31: 
411, Feb., 1931. 

7 Decision of Judges Bales on an Elwood School 

Case, Madison Circuit Court, Indiana. 
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New York, 1903, in which Mary L. Grendon 
was eaused to tender her resignation under per- 
suasion because of a rule making dismissal upon 
marrying automatic. The fact that she had 

ndered a resignation which was accepted and 
did not bring mandamus action for reinstate- 
ment until 1906 caused her reinstatement to be 
denied on the grounds of laches,’ but the court 
ruled, “the regulation in question is subsequently 
illegal and void.’ 

In 1904, the Kate M. Murphy ease, which 
later became a nation-wide precedent, estab- 
lished the following principle: The rule of the 
board declaring the position of a teacher marry- 
ing to be vaeated, was held void as it was con- 
trary to statute, since the statutes made pro- 
visions for the grounds for removal.’° In this 
decision attention is brought to a fundamental 
principle which has generally been held, with 
but few adjudieated eases to the contrary. The 
principle is: that where the state law specifies 
causes for dismissal, local or subordinate units 
of control are without authority to enlarge upon 
the causes for dismissal or to change the man- 
ner in which the dismissal ean be brought about. 
Quoting from the ease of Kate Kennedy," the 
following rule is typical of all court decisions 
(one excepted) in regard to marriage as an 
additional charge for dismissal. “The rules 
adopted by the board of education can not con- 
trol the provisions of the statute and are im- 
material in determining the statutory rights of 
a teacher.”11_ Other eases where similar deci- 
sions were given are noted below.’? 

The one exception noted above was the Matter 
of Appeal of Conger v. Superintendent!® which 
was determined under jurisdiction of the New 

‘Undue delay. 

®**Grendon v. Board of Edu. of the City of 
New York,’’ 100 N. Y. S., 253. 

10**People ex rel Murphy v. Maxwell,’’ 177 
N. Y., 494. 

11**Kate Kennedy v. Board of Edu. of City 
and County of San Francisco,’’ 82 Cal., 483. 

12°* People ex rel Peixotto v. Board of Edu. of 
the City of New York,’’ 144 N. Y. S., 87. 

‘‘Blaire v. United States ex rel Hellman,’’ 45 
App. D. C., 353. 

‘‘Tompson vy. Gibbs,’’ 97, Tenn., 489. 

‘‘Jameson v. Board of Edu.,’’ 74 W. Va., 389. 

‘‘Richards v. District School Board,’’ 78 Ore- 
gon, 623, 

8 “*Matter of Appeal of Conger v. Sup’t.,’’ 8 


State Dep’t. Reports 616; Scu. aND Soc., 26: 430, 
Oct., 1927 N. Y. 
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York State Commissioner of Edueation in 1916. 
In Buffalo the city charter contained a blanket 
clause giving the local board power to make all 
rules necessary for administering the school, 
“not inconsistent with the laws of the state.” 
The board was upheld, not upon the reasonable- 
ness of the rule, but upon a municipality’s 
authority to set up statutory regulations in 
addition to those required by the state. As this 
is a controversial subject bearing upon govern- 
mental functions, very little weight is attached 
to the decision; furthermore, the trend of this 
decision was reversed by the Commissioner of 
Education in 1925 in the Matter of Appeal of 
Thomas.'* An intermediate state tenure law, 
setting forth provision for dismissal, being the 
chief factor in reversing the precedent of the 
Conger case. There are other cases on record 
where the board was upheld in enforcing the 
rule against marriage, but in several which were 
typical of these decisions the element of fraud 
entered into the decision, whether the judge 
took cognizance of it as such or not. In one 
the lady signed her single name when in fact 
she was already married.'® Furthermore if 
this Indiana case was even taken as establishing 
precedent, legalizing the dismissal of teachers 
for marriage, the present state tenure law has 
caused such precedent to be set aside by the 
lower courts'® and a final decision is now pend- 
ing in the appellate court. 

The weight of the evidence quite firmly estab- 
lishes the principle that, “where the legislature 
enumerates certain causes for the dismissal of 
teachers, the courts regard such enumeration as 
exhaustive. The theory is that the law-making 
power expressed its full intent.”!" That leaves 
just three states, New Jersey, Washington and 
Connecticut, in which dismissal for marriage 
might be upheld as a legal case, since their 
school statutes do not specify causes for dis- 
missal. 

Another subtle question in this relation is 

14‘‘Matter of Appeal of Thomas,’’ 33 State 
Dep’t. Reports 12; Scu. anp Soc., 26: 431, Oct. 
1927 N. Y. 

15 ‘*Guilford School Twp. v. Roberts,’’ 28 Ind. 
App., 355. 

16 Decision of Judge Bales on an Elwood School 
Case, Madison Circuit Court, Indiana. 

17 J. N. Edwards, ‘‘ Marriage as a Legal Cause 


for Dismissal of Women Teachers,’’ Hd. Sch. Jr., 
25: 69. 
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whether a clause in the signed contract is more 
binding in this respect than a rule of the board; 
and whether a contract containing an automatic 
clause of dismissal or resignation upon mar- 
riage, may be held enforceable either in whole 
or in part. 

Since most contracts contain a clause direct- 
ing the employee to rules of the board and re- 
quiring thereto, it matters little 
whether the clause is borne upon the face of 
the contract or not. Upon execution the 
adopted rules, in effect, become a part of the 
contract. “The law, however, constitutes a part 
of the contract, nullifying any written provi- 
sion ineonsistent therewith.”!% The board’s 
authority to add, and the extent to which such 
provisions, as are here under consideration, are 


submission 


held enforceable, is well expressed in the fol- 
lowing decision: “A reservation of the right to 
annul all contracts every fourth month stamped 
across the face of the contract with a school 
teacher for an indefinite term is not authorized 
by law and is void, and does not invest the 
school directors with dismiss the 
teacher arbitrarily without cause or trial and 
employ another for the unexpired scholastic 
year.”’19 

More specifically, there are a large number 
of court decisions upon the question of restraint 
Where such clauses 
are the primary consideration to the contract, 
they have always been held void and invalidat- 
ing the whole contract.2° Others, where the 
clause abrogating the parties’ natural right to 
marriage was merely incidentary to the princi- 
pal consideration, have been held valid in all 
but the offending clause. The case of King v. 
King,?! expressing the opinion of the Ohio 
courts on this question, although not a school 
decision, is almost analogous to the case of 
Fletcher v. Osborn,?? in which the court ruled, 
“Where, however, the restraint upon marriage 


power to 


of marriage by contract. 


18H. R. Trusler, Essentials of School Law, p. 
232. 

19‘“Tompson v. Gibbs,’’ 97 Tenn., 489. 

20 ‘*Chalfant v. Payton et al.,’’ 91 Ind., 202. 

‘‘White v. Equitable Nuptial Benefit Union,’’ 
76 Ala., 251. 

‘“Mary Lowe v. Cornelius Doremus,’’ 84 N. J. 
Law. 

21‘*‘King v. King, Executor et al.,’’ 63 O. S., 
363. 

22‘*Fletcher v. Osborn,’’ 282 IIl., 142. 
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is a mere incident to the main object and pur- 
pose of the contract, the courts as a rule hold 
that the contract is not invalid in all of its 
terms, but only with respect to the promise not 
to marry.” It would seem, therefore, that a 
promise in a teacher’s contract restricting her 
right of marriage is void and without effect. 

There remains one question yet to be settled 
before passing to the next topic. Does the 
acceptance of such a contract by a teacher estop 
her right to bring action against the enforce 
ment of this provision? Of course the answer 
is “no’’; and another Ohio case gives the answer 
regarding the binding power of illegal clauses 
in these words: “The acceptance of such an 
appointment does not estop him from attacking 
the validity of any act that may be in the statute 
book. He accepted the appointment subject to 
the valid and constitutional laws of the state 
only.”?3 

MATERNITY AS A Bar 


Where the regulations of a school system pro- 
vide for permanent tenure upon conditions, and 
grants leave of absence for cause, the question 
has arisen whether absence for the purpose of 
childbirth should deprive the married woman 
teacher of her right to be reinstated in her 
former position. In an attempt to settle this 
question once and for all, the case, People ex rel 
Peixotto v. Board of Education of the City of 
New York, was carried to the Supreme Court,” 
then to the Appellate Division, First Depart- 
ment,?> to the final court of the Appellate 
Division,?® and finally appealed to the State 
Commissioner of Education.?* 

The facts in summary are that Mrs. Bridget 
Peixotto presented a doctor’s statement declar- 
ing her illness to be an affection of the ears, 
from which she was actually suffering, and made 
no statement in respect to her pregnancy. 
After three months’ absence during which time 
a child was born to her, she presented herself 

_28 ‘Hubbard v. State of Ohio,’’ 65 Ohio State, 
we Seee ex rel Peixotto v. Board of Edu.,”’ 
144 N. Y. S., 87. 

25‘*People ex rel Peixotto v. Board of Edu.,’’ 
145 N. Y. 8., 853. 

26 ‘‘People ex rel Peixotto v. Board of Edu.,’’ 
212 N. Y.S., 463. 

27‘‘Mrs, Bridget Peixotto Appeal to the State 


Superintendent of Education,’’ Scu. anv Soc., 26: 
430, Oct., 1927. 
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for her original position. On being refused the 
right of reinstatement, she carried the case to 
the Supreme Court seeking mandamus action 
to secure her former status. In rendering his 
decision in favor of Mrs. Peixotto, Justice Sea- 
bury established some significant rules which 
were not altogether concurred with by the 
courts of appeals. They follow: 


(1) Constitutional Law—The Legislature has no 
authority to remove the Court’s power to 
review cases or place such power in other 
bodies. 

(2) The Court may review decisions of the State 
Commissioner of Education in spite of legis- 
lation to the contrary. 

(3) Mandamus lies to establish reinstatement. 

(4) New York State statutes specify the causes 
for which dismissal can be made and no 
subordinate body can establish other arbi- 
trary rules. 

5) A female teacher in New York City can not 
be removed for marriage. 

6) Greater New York charter provides for ab- 
sence for serious personal illness and hence 
childbirth is a legal grounds for serious ill- 
ness.24 


Now it appears that Mrs. Peixotto had com- 
plied with all the requirements of the provisions 
to obtain leave of absence, except to secure per- 
mission from the superintendent, and on those 
grounds the board charged her with neglect of 
duty and discharged her after she had been suc- 
cessful in establishing mandamus on the first 
account. 

In again appealing this decision she went 
directly to the courts and was twice denied ap- 
peal on the grounds that the board had acted 
within its jurisdiction and, since the law pro- 
vided for appeal from the board’s decision to 
the State Commissioner of Education, the Court 
had no power to review until the other means 
had been exhausted.25 26 Accordingly she ap- 
pealed to the Commissioner of Education where 
she was again sustained in her right of tenure 
under the existing laws. The expressed opinion 
of the State Commissioner, Dr. John H. Finley, 
follows in part: 


As this honorable board appears to hold mar- 
ried women teachers should end their services on 
maternity, this policy (which I can not believe 
sound in principle) can be made possible only 
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through legislation making it lawful to discharge 
because of marriage of a teacher in service.27 


The case of Kate Kennedy of California?® 
also sueceeded in establishing reinstatement 
after a protracted illness wherein the board tried 
to demote her in both salary and position. 

The French government has met this problem 
squarely and has seen fit to clarify the legal 
status of married women teachers and the sub- 
sequent results of childbirth by legislation upon 
the subject. “Teaching by married women is 
not only accepted but special provision is made 
to have husband and wife teach in the same dis- 
trict.”?® Motherhood and marriage are further 
encouraged among women teachers by legisla- 
tion of the following type: “A leave of absence 
for two months with full pay is allowed mar- 
ried women teachers, half before and half after 
the period of confinement. The teachers are 
not to be allowed to return to their teaching 
duties without a statement from a physician 
that they are able to do this without injury to 
their health. If not able to return within two 
months, an extension is accorded them under the 
same conditions for a term up to two months 
additional.’*° Until the American people and 
school boards assume a similar attitude, teach- 
ing will never be professionalized on the highest 
level as far as women are concerned. 


TENURE LAWS AND MARRIAGE 


Tenure laws are of such recency in most 
states that no authentic data is to be had upon 
the subject at present. An unpublished master’s 
thesis by M. H. Strubble on the subject, “Legis- 
lation Affecting Teacher Tenure,” reveals the 
fact that tenure laws are effectively in operation 
in many of the states and that fifteen have legis- 
lative provisions for permanency in tenure. In 
some, the tenure provisions are mandatory and 
in others merely directory. The significant part 
is, that in no tenure law is marriage made a 
disqualifying cause. Certainly the courts can 
not hold that the legislators have overlooked 

28 ‘Kate Kennedy v. Board of Edu. of the City 
and County of San Francisco,’’ 82 Cal., 483. 

29 E. W. Anderson, ‘‘Columbia University Con- 
tributions to Education,’’ No. 246, p. 118. 

30‘Ye Livre des Instituteurs Administration 
Legislation et Jurisprudence de 1’Enseignement 


Primaire,’’ Librarie H. L. Soudier. E. W. Ander- 
son, ‘‘Columbia Contributions,’’ No. 246, p. 119. 
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the subject and failed to express their legisla- 
tive intent. In fact, E. W. Anderson says, 
“Teachers under permanent tenure by statutory 
enactment are universally held to be protected 
from rules of loeal boards allowing termination 
of contract on account of marriage.”?! 

In conelusion what ean be said of the state- 
ment, that was first challenged in the beginning 
of this paper? Do restrictions against and in 
restraint of marriage of women teachers still 
appear to be legal? If teaching is to remain 
open as a profession to women, it is high time 
some one is doing something about the one hun- 
dred seventy-one boards of edueation in Ohio, 


DOES THE CHURCH COLLEGE 
DEVELOP CHARACTER? 


ApvocaTes of church college education stress 
the importance of Christian environment and 
influence in the development of the character 
of the student. In reeent years heads of de- 
nominational colleges have eloquently adver- 
tized their educational wares as superior to 
those of the secular brand by virtue of their 
programs of religious education. The one 
slogan of all church college promotion has been, 
“A Christian College for Character.” 

It is very probably true that the religious 
program of the Christian college does constitute 
a factor in the development of good character 
in the lives of its students. The Christian col- 
lege has various definite agencies designed for 
this specific purpose. These include generally 
the following: (1) Compulsory chapel attend- 
ance; (2) a required course in Bible; (3) a 
president outstanding as a religious leader; (4) 
a faculty of professed Christian ideals; (5) a 
student body recruited largely from Christian 
homes. 

These are the peculiar assets of the Christian 
college. Granting that they are valuable, their 
real evaluation is yet an important problem to 
be investigated. Those in close association with 
the work of the Christian college for the most 
part have faith in its mission of character de- 
velopment, and yet they are at the same same 


81 E. W. Anderson, ‘‘Columbia University Con- 
tributions to Education,’’ No. 246, p. 118. 
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and those of other states, who are abridging the 
teachers’ natural rights by illegal rules and con- 
tractual provisions. “Courts do not notice ille- 
gal practices of their own motion; some one 
must bring them in proper form, to the proper 
judicial forum.”*? It is time professionally 
minded teachers defend themselves, testing the 
case in those states in which there is not already 
an established court ruling. Certainly, in the 
interest of right, something should be done to 
stop this prevalent “hi-jacking” by racketeer 
school boards. 
Pau N. Garver 


OunIo STATE UNIVERSITY 





time handicapped by a lack of specific informa- 
tion as to what the college is actually accom- 
plishing in the lives of the students under its 
direction. For example, of the above-listed 
assets peculiar to the Christian college, who 
knows which are of the most importance? 
What agencies are actually most effective in 
moulding the lives of students, and what is the 
extent of their effectiveness? These are ques- 
tions of paramount importance and it is ex- 
pedient that progress be made in the direction 
of finding specific answers for them. 

An attempt is made in this little article to 
suggest by an illustrated procedure one of the 
ways by which some information may be 
gained. The familiar device of the question- 
naire is employed. This questionnaire in two 
parts was administered to a group of college 
freshmen who had been in attendance a little 
less than one regular session. The question- 
naire follows: 

Part A 

Which have constituted the most influential char- 
acter forming agencies in your life, that is, which 
have exerted the most influence to determine your 
actual present conduct? List in order of impor 
tance, in a column, giving the most important 
first: 

1. Home: Parents, guardians, and members of 
family. 

2. Church: Pastors, Sunday school teachers, pro 

fessors of Bible, Bible study. 


32H. R. Trusler, ‘‘Essentials of School Law,’’ 
p. 288. 
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Associates: Friends, business associates, schoo)- 
mates, social groups as fraternity, athletic 
squad. 

‘chool: School teachers and professors of secu- 
lar subjects, courses of study. 

Jrperience: Independent conclusions based 
upon your experiences and observations of 
life, reading, amusements, 


work. 


travel, general 
Part B 
Which to have constituted the most in- 
fluential character forming agencies of the col- 
lege. List in a column in order of importance, 
h the most important first: 


you 


Instruction of professors of Bible subjects. 
2. Instruction of professors of non-Bible subjects. 
Character and personality of professors. 
{, Chapel services and religious meetings of col- 
lege groups. 
Student associates, fraternities, athletic squads, 
dormitory life. 
Abbreviations for ‘‘Part B’’ are as follows: 
1, I.B.; 2, I.N.; 3, C.P.; 4, Chapel; 5, Associates. 


Table I summarizes the results of Part A. 
The factors in order of weighted scores are 
listed in the first column. The values of the 
weighted seores in the second column are de- 
termined in each case by totalling the products 
of the frequencies of each rank by the assigned 
for each rank. Rank 1 is given a 
weight of 5; rank 2, a weight of 4; rank 3, a 
weight of 3; rank 4, a weight of 2; rank 5, a 
weight of 1. Thus, for example, the score for 
“Associates” of 295 equals the sum of 9 x 5 plus 
37 x4 plus 20x 3 plus 15x 2 plus 12x 1. 


<a 
weights 


TABLE I 
RANKINGS OF GENERAL CHARACTER FORMING 
AGENCIES BY 93 COLLEGE FRESHMEN 








Character 
forming 


agency 


Weighted Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank 
score 1 2 3 


Home 


Associates 





416 61 
295 
261 
221 


202 


o 


Experience 


to fo PO 09 


— 2D 


The following important facts are disclosed 
by the data of Table I: 

Sixty-one out of 93 students (practically 2 
out of 3) testify that the home is the most in- 
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fluential character forming agency in their lives. 
Thirty-seven out of 93 students (practically 2 
out of 5) place the influence of associates of 
second The listed 
really constitute three primary agencies of char- 


importance. five factors 


acter development. By grouping “Associates” 
and “Experience” under the single category 
“Life,” and the factors “Chureh” and “School” 
under the category “Edueation,” we see that 
“Home,” “Life” and “Education” are the three 
social forces under consideration. Of these 
three the “Home” appears to be of greatest im- 
portance, the factor “Life” of intermediate im- 
portance, and the factor “Education” of rela- 
tively least importance. Of course, these terms 
should be used advisedly. 
“Home” and “Life” educational 
The term “Professional Education” would prob- 
ably more accurately comprehend “Church” and 
“School.” 

Table II gives the weighted scores of the 
group of Table I separated by sexes. It is 
seen that there is no significant difference on 


the basis of sex. 


For example, both 


are factors. 


TABLE II 


RANKINGS OF GENERAL CHARACTER FORMING 
AGENCIES BY SEXES 


93 total 
weighted 
score 


54 men 
weighted 
seore 


39 women 
weighted 
score 


Character 
forming 
agency 





416 


295 


219 
170 


155 261 


Home 197 
Associates 125 
Experience 106 
Church 95 126 
School 82 120 


»9 
221 
209 





Part B of the questionnaire was administered 
two days later than Part A. Part B was de- 
signed to test the relative effectiveness of the 
various character developing agencies of the 
college, and also to check in part the results of 
Part A of the questionaire. 

Table III, constructed upon the same basis as 
Table I, summarizes the replies to Part B of 
the questionnaire. Abbreviations for the fac- 
tors are employed as indicated in Part B of the 
questionnaire. 

The following significant facts are disclosed 
by the data of Table IIT: 

Forty-nine out of 84 students (practically 3 
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TABLE III 


RANKINGS OF THE CHARACTER FORMING AGENCIES 


OF THE COLLEGE BY 84 FRESHMEN 


Character Weighted Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank 


forming ago ; 9 3 4 5 
agency 

Associates 329 49 10 6 7 12 
2. 293 16 37 12 10 9 
a aN 232 5 14 34 18 13 
1. B. 212 9 13 16 21 25 
Chapel 194 5 10 16 28 25 


out of 5) rank the influence of their associates 
in college higher than any of the other factors. 
Next in importance is the observed character 
It will be 


and personality of their professors. 
under the 


noted that these two 
category “Life” used in the discussion of Table 
I. Also, “I. N.,” “I. B.” and “Chapel” very 
nicely come under the category “Education” 
used in the same discussion. The ranking of 
the social forces “Life” and “Education” is the 
It is evident that these 


factors come 


same in both places. 
categories are at least partly disguised in the 
two questionnaires. The results of Table III 
seem to suggest that character is “taught by 
being caught” rather than “caught by being 
taught.” 

Table IV gives the weighted scores of the 
group of Table III separated by sexes. A most 
interesting difference between the men and the 
women is to be noted here. The women con- 
sidered Bible instruction of slightly more in- 
fluence in character development than non- 
Bible instruction, whereas the men placed non- 
Bible instruction before that of the Bible. How- 


TABLE IV 


RANKINGS OF THE CHARACTER FORMING AGENCIES 
OF THE COLLEGES BY SEXES 








Character 37 women 47 men 84 total 
forming weighted weighted weighted 
agency score score score 

Associates . 145 184 329 

C. P. 130 163 293 

I. N. 93 139 232 

te 99 113 212 

Chapel 88 106 194 
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ever, in comparing the influence of Bible in- 
struction with secular instruction it is to be 
noted that there was but one instructor of Bible 
to the three or four instructors in secular sub- 
jects. Moreover, the secular instruction may 
be considered as given with a view-point sym- 
pathetic to Christian principles. 


CONCLUSION 


(1) The home is the most important social 
force in the development of character. 

(2) Associations and experience are next in 
importance to the home in character develop- 
ment. 

(3) Professional education, including the 
church and the school, is less effective than the 
home, associates and experience in the develop- 
ment of character. 

(4) Student associates and example of fae- 
ulty are more potent influences on the character 
of students than are secular instruction and re- 
ligious education. 

(5) More data are needed bearing on the 
relative effectiveness of various agencies having 
to do with the development of character. 

C. A. Manry 


LEXINGTON, Ky. 
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